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ELLICOTT SQUARE .. . By completely modernizing their elevators and including the 
newest in elevator features, developed and applied exclusively by Westinghouse, the manage- 


ment reassures its long established position as the “Finest business address in Buffalo.” 


THE WESTINGHOUSE SAFE-T-RAY .. . Ellicott Square now protects its passengers from fast-moving, 
power-operated doors with this famous ray, which will not permit the doors to close until the passengers and 


their clothing are completely away from the path of the closing doors, a decided advance’in elevator safety. 


Every elevator “change over” presents its own problems. Consult Westinghouse engineers. Arrange for a 
survey to be made for your building management to determine the possible savings in maintenance, 


operation and space by modernizing the elevators. A special study is made of each individual building. 
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AGAIN THE CoDE 


New York State Society Has Not Approved 


Statements to Contrary Incorrect 


D ESPITE information disseminated 
through various channels the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers has not approved 
the Code as submitted to the Administrator in 
Washington. 


A statement subscribing in principle to a Code, 
but objecting to various features in the present 
proposals was forwarded to the Deputy Adminis- 
trator and to the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

The Engineering News-Record of recent date 
carries information to the effect that the State 
Society has approved the Code, along with several 
other groups, including at least one that has but 
a comparatively small percentage of professional 
engineers in its membership. This was doubtless 
the information disseminated at Washington. 
However, the said information is incorrect. 

One need go no further than read the complete 
article in the News-Record to realize that the 
Society had entered objections. Arnold Chapman, 
President, appeared in person at the public hearing 
and offered the objections noted in a previous 
issue of the American Engineer. The News-Record 
recorded but two of the five actually presented. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board, Committee 
Chairmen and Chapter Presidents, held on Friday, 
October 20th, the objections entered by President 
Chapman were unanimously sustained and he was 
instructed to advise the authorities at Washington 
and the American Society of Civil Engineers to 
that effect. In addition to the previous objections 
the Board expressed disapproval of any definition 
of an Engineer, other than that he possess the 
legal right to practice, being applicable in a State 
wherein a license or registration law is in force. 

The following telegrams indicate the position of 
the New York State Society and any statements to 
the contrary are inaccurate: 


Albany, N. Y., October 23rd, 1933. 
Honorable Malcom Pirnie, Deputy Administrator, 
Room No. 4422, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Latter part first paragraph preamble stating 
printed professional engineers’ code approved by 
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New York State Society Professional Engineers 
is in error apparently through misunderstanding 
of code committee stop Our position on Article 
Six pages sixty-five and six stenographers record 
relative to committee representation not modified 
in conference These sections if unchanged mater- 
ially affect view other portions particularly Article 
Five Subsection C stop We subscribe in principle 
to code but not to the present text which still em- 
bodies some objectionable provisions enumerated 
in September twenty-ninth telegram to Mr. Sea- 
bury and my representation at October ninth 
hearing. 
ARNOLD G. CHAPMAN, 
President, New York State Society 
Professional Engineers. 


Albany, N. Y., October 23, 1933. 
Carlton S. Proctor, 
120 East 41st Street, 
New York City. 

Reference yours twentieth with copy nineteenth 
communication to Pirnie stop State Society 
while subscribing in principle cannot approve code 
as printed Apparently misunderstanding our posi- 
tion at conference on ninth at which our position 
relative Article Six pages sixty-five and six sten- 
ographers minutes on question committee repre- 


sentation was not modified. 
ARNOLD G. CHAPMAN. 


While the proposed Code contains many provi- 
sions beneficial to the engineer engaged in private 
practice, it unfortunately offers no benefits to the 
employed engineer, beyond the hope that the pri- 
vate employing engineer will deal kindly with his 
professional associate whom he employs. It af- 
fords persons, corporations or firms who wish to 
exploit engineers every opportunity to do so. That 
unselfish practitioners will deal fairly, more than 
fairly perhaps, with their employees there is little 
doubt, but will corporations, which may employ 
numbers of engineers and engineering assistants 
on construction projects, ke actuated by such mo- 
tives as prompt the unselfish practitioners? 


The employed engineer, and he includes everyone 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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ACCREDITING 


ENGINEERING 


INSTITUTIONS 


Engineers’ Council For Professional Development 
Issues Plan for Engineering Schools 


On October 10th the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development met in New York 
and formed a permanent organization with Mr. 
C. F. Hirshfeld as Chairman and Mr. C. E. Davies 
as Secretary. Membership is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, the National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners and the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 

The subject of accrediting engineering schools 
has been covered in a most comprehensive manner 
in a report which follows. Other recommendations 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 


REPORT TO ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


Objectives of the Committee 


To determine, first, the advisability and desir- 
ability of action by the Engineers Council for Pro- 
fessional Development in the direction of function- 
ing as an accrediting agency of engineering 
schools; and second, if such a course seems desir- 
able, to determine the basic principles which should 
underlie such a program and the most effective 
means for carrying it out. 


Procedure 


The committee has studied the procedures fol- 
lowed in other fields, especially in medicine, law 
and pharmacy, as well as those employed by the 
several agencies which now accredit engineering 
schools. The committee has considered carefully 
the advantages and possible disadvantages which 
might result from the accrediting of engineering 
schools by the Engineers Council. 

The committee has reached the conclusion that, 
although there is room for a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the theoretical desirability of 
accrediting, the facts are that accrediting of engi- 
neering schools is being done by several agencies 
and there is little, if any, coordination in these ef- 
forts. No thoroughly representative and authori- 
tative body accredits engineering schools at the 
present time. The Engineers Council for Profess- 
ional Development is just such an organization and 
one of its proper functions should be to compose a 
list of institutions which, after carerul investiga- 
tion are found to be adequately prepared to offer 
sound and comprehensive instruction in the vari- 
ous major curricula. 

The committee has drawn largely from the back- 


ground of experience of several of its members in 
drafting the outline of the basis tor accrediting 
and the questionnaire to be used in determining 
the necessary statistical information. The form 
in which these appear in the appendix is the last 
revision as made at a meeting held in June, 1933. 


Statement of Policy 


Some method of accrediting engineering schools 
is required by force of laws governing the licens- 
ing of engineers in a majority of the states. In or- 
der that accrediting may be done uniformly, con- 
sistent with the high ideals of the engineering pro- 
fession and in such a manner as to be a stimulus 
to the best development of engineering education, 
rather than a deterrent to future progress, through 
codification of certain present standards, the Na- 
tional Engineering Societies should be invited to 
prepare and administer a plan of accrediting en- 
gineering schools. The following principles are 
suggested as the basis of such a plan: 


Absolute minimum standards of the education 
process have been avoided as likely to fetter fu- 
ture progress. Information on important aspects 
of organization, administration, curricula and 
standards of each school is to be assembled, the in- 
stitution personally investigated by a committee 
and final action taken by the Engineers Council for 
Professional Development after careful considera- 
tion of all aspects of the situation. 


Because of the variety of types of engineering 
training and the specialized character of many 
schools, accrediting is done on the basis of six maj- 
or curricula rather than for the school as a whole. 
Allowance is made, however. for consideration of 
other curricula than these six. 


It is hoped that the accredited list to be prepared 
on these bases may be uniformly adopted, thus re- 
lieving societies and states from the necessity of 


duplicating individual action, and relieving schools 
from the necessity of submitting to numerous ex- 


aminations and questionnaires. 

The following paragraphs take up the various 
aspects of accrediting and the work of the com- 
mittee under the headings: 

1. The final revision of the basis for accrediting 
engineering schools. 

2. The form of questionnaire which will be used 
to secure quantitative data. 

3. Organization necessary to proceed with the 
investigation of schools. 

4. Means of financial support. 

5. Recommendations to the Council. 

6. Others fields of activity for this committee. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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WINTER AND THE Pupstic WorKs 


By Alfred E. Smith 


Reprinted from the October Issue New Outlook 
(With Permission) 


-_ great $3,300,000,000 Federal public 
works program authorized by the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act is at last getting into motion 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
It is already clear that so far as he can control it, 
this program will be free from partisanship, pork 
barrel raids and improper influence. 


What remains, however, is the basic question of 
actual results. One difficulty in giving this job to 
a cabinet officer, no matter how honest, competent 
and clear headed, is that he already has too much 
to do. Delays of one kind or another in getting 
the new organization started have already made it 
impossible to affect national employment mater- 
ially until next spring. The loss of the summer 
months is fatal to public construction. If you 
lose the summer, you lose a year. The distribution 
to the several states of $400,000,000 for Federal 
highway aid through the usual channel of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads at Washington, was supposed 
to function automatically. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most of the states were not ready to let con- 
tracts promptly because their engineering staffs 
had been cut down as a measure of false economy 
at previous sessions of the state legislatures. Pre- 
paration of designs and specifications therefore 
had to wait until the new Federal appropriations 
were made available. Other difficulties cropped 
up. Right of way difficulties have also compli- 
cated matters. As a result, only about one-fourth 
of the highway moneys have teen allotted, and 
only about $35,000,000 in contracts has actually 
been obligated. Further, contracts will not be let 
until winter is upon us, with the inevitable result 
that the contractors will do nothing until spring. 


The same thing seems to apply to United States 
government projects, most of the allotments for 
which are only just being made. When it comes to 
local projects of states and municipalities, semi- 
private corporations, such as water companies and 
housing corporations, the machinery set up by the 
Federal Administrator is only just beginning to 
function. Certainly these projects cannot possibly 
employ large numkers of people on anything but 
the fabrication of material until next May. The 
prospect, therefore, is that the Public Works pro- 
gram by itself will not do much to cure the un- 
employment situation during the next six months, 
and that unless other recovery devices accomplish 
unexpected miracles, we shall have to depend to a 
large extent upon public and private relief to see 
us through the coming winter and early spring. 


In the meantime, here are some suggestions to 
speed up the program. 
Some of the energy, enthusiasm, ruthlessness, 


and contempt for delay and red tape, not to speak 
of the publicity which has been devoted exclu- 
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sively to business control by the Administration 
should be transferred to public works. After all, 
public works is also part of the National Recovery 
Act. Why not make the Blue Eagle a reward for 
those who make the kest progress on public im- 
provements and hire the most men? 


The organization of the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works is too complicated. 
There is no need of advisory committees in each 
state, and of regional advisers over several states. 
The engineer assigned to each state should ke the 
sole agent of the Public Works administration in 
passing on projects in the first instance, and in 
supervising construction. 


The rules of the Administration governing the 
employment of labor should ke clarified. Under 
present rules, the re-organized United States Em- 
ployment Service furnishes labor to contractors. 
Obviously labor should be recruited through the 
relief agencies, tecause otherwise men who do not 
need work will get it, and those who need it most 
will continue on the relief rolls. There is no sense 
in having two agencies each under Federal control 
and enjoying Federal subsidies, furnishing labor 
for public projects. The relief agencies were first 
on the ground and have spent an immense amount 
of time and money in preparing their rosters. An- 
other matter which should te clarified is how 
skilled lakor is to ke supplied. The rules of the 
Administration require contractors in the first in- 
stance, before applying to the Unemployment Ser- 
vice, to attempt to obtain skilled lakor from the 
nearest local of the appropriate trades union. Ob- 
viously the trades union locals should not ke offi- 


cial recruiting agencies. 


The Administration should make available, if it 
can be done under the present law, a fund of fifty 
million dollars to ke distributed to the several 
states in accordance with the population, for the 
design of future public works of permanent value. 
These improvements should ke of a statewide, or 
regional character. The allotments for plans should 
not exceed five per cent of the estimated cost of the 
projects. In this way, at the end of a year, at least 
one billion dollars worth of future work will ke 
designed. The Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works need not commit itself in any way 
to the financing of these improvements. 


There has been talk for years about advance 
planning of public improvements, akout “defer- 
ring” public works, and about public works as a 
cure for unemployment. We have discovered that 


“without designs and specifications, no amount of 


public money, no matter how great, will make real 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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DEFINITIONS OF ENGINEERING 


By R. M. Sanders, Chairman 


National Association of Engineers 


An interesting and instructive booklet, 
containing definitions and duties of engineering 
designations, titles and positions, bears the an- 
nouncement that it is published under the auspices 
of the National Association of Engineers, a com- 
paratively recent organization whose aims are set 
forth as: 


“The National Association of Engineers is an 
association embracing, in its membership, all 
branches of the engineering profession. 

“Its primary objects— 

“To improve the economic and social standing of 
engineers, by encouraging legislation favorable to 
this end, and by giving wide publicity to their 
achievements. 

“To insure to engineers an equitable share in the 
profits from inventions made by them while in the 
employ of others. 

“To help the graduates of our engineering 
schools through the ‘junior’ period between gradu- 
ation and full professional standing, by assigning 
to each one a ‘senior’ engineer to whom the ‘junior’ 
may appeal at any time for advice. 

“To protect the public from the granting of un- 
fair and. extravagant awards for public works. 

“To establish engineering laboratories in the 
larger communities where its members may person- 
ally conduct experiments, tests and research work. 

“The National Association of Engineers is 
worthy of your support. Your membership and 
your personal participation in its activities will 
help you, as an individual. Your efforts will help 
lift your profession to the high level which it has 
rightfully earned by united effort in research and 
applied engineering. 

“Sign and mail the application today. This is 
your opportunity to become associated with a pro- 
gressive and energetic group of engineers.” 


DEFINITIONS OF ENGINEERING 


Additional copies may be obtained from Na- 
tional Association of Engineers, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York. 

These definitions are copyrighted by the author. 


INTRODUCTION 


These definitions were prompted by frequent re- 
quests for a clarified explanation of the various 
positions held by Engineers in industries. 

Engineering handbooks and modern dictionaries 
have not included in their pages a definite explan- 
ation of the positions or the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Engineers holding these positions. 

Junior engineers and senior engineers (those 
who have specialized in a particular field) have 
only a hazy idea of the duties and responsibilities 
of other engineers. 

Laymen rarely understand the full meaning of 
the words Engineering, Drafting, Surveying, etc. 


The words Chief Engineer, Designer, Layout Man, 
etc., mean less to them. 

It is hoped that these definitions will be helpful 
to every one reading them and still further give 
the reader a better understanding of the Engineer 
and his worth. 

For small organizations it is advisable to engage 
the services of an engineer for the production of 
their products. 

Engineers are best rated by the grade of their 
membership in the leading engineering societies. 


Engineers and many others associated with 
manufacturing industries have asked for defini- 
tions of the various branches of engineering, to- 
gether with an outline of the duties of these posi- 
tions. Junior engineers have asked what are the 
duties of such positions as engineer, designer, 
layout men, etc. 


Engineering: Utilization of natural forces and 
materials for the benefit of mankind. The follow- 
ing are definitions and descriptions of the various 
positions. 


Engineer: Is one who is skilled in the science 
and practice of engineering. 

Inasmuch as the present day utilization of the 
natural forces and materials is such a large task, 
it has become by natural evolution and progress 
divided into the following major divisions. 


Automotive Engineer: Dealing with the design 
and construction and utilization of mechanical 
propelled mediums and inter-combustion prime- 
movers. 


Chemical Engineer: Skilled in the art and sci- 
ence of preparation of material used in industrial 
chemistry; the design and erection of plants. 


Civil Engineer: Skilled in the art and science 
of design, construction and maintenance of public 
works, roads, bridges, tunnels, canals, etc. 


Electrical Engineer: Skilled in the art and sci- 
ence of the theory and practice of the generation, 
transmission and utilization of electrical energy. 


Mechanical Engineer: Skilled in the art and 
science of design, construction and use of 
machinery. 


Under the above divisions of Engineering, there 
have developed sub-divisions in positions or tasks 
to be performed by engineers. So we find that 
large organizations have such positions as Chief 
Engineer, Chief Draftsman, Research Engineer, 
Development Engineer, and Designing Engineer. 
Then there are subordinate workers with the titles 
of designers, or layout men, detailers and tracers. 

Chief Engineer’s position today in large organ- 
izations is an executive position of major impor- 
tance. He is responsible for all the engineering 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATION 


Report of Council For Professional Development 


A Comprehensive Program for Engineers 


Tu Engineers Council for Professional 
Development has issued a number of interesting 
reports, among which is the following: 


REPORT TO ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION 


Purpose and Policy of Committee 


The Charter of E. C. P. D. states: 

The Committee on Professional Recognition 
shall report to E. C. P. D. methods whereby those 
engineers who have met suitable standards may re- 
ceive corresponding professional recognition. 

This Committee is concerned with the standards 
for entrance to the profession and the methods of 
establishing and maintaining them. If the pro- 
fession is to improve the minimum professional 
and intellectual background of those servants of 
the public to be called engineers, it must itself es- 
tablish high standards for those qualifications 
which will render the engineer a valuable member 
of Society. This involves emphasis on social, econ- 
omic and general cultural training as well as the 
maintenance of high technical standards of educa- 
tion and practice. 

While such a procedure will also improve the 
status of the engineering profession in the eyes of 
those who use engineering services and in the view 
of other professions and the public, the primary 
purpose of all the activities of this Committee is 
and should be directed toward impyoving the ser- 
vices which the qualified engineer can and must 
render to the public service. 

To guide the Committee in fulfilling its purpose, 
the following policy was adopted: 

The profession should establish as the goal of 
attainment, a series of qualifications for which the 
young man, whether graduate or non-graduate 
may successfully strive continuously from the 
time he enters upon an engineering career. This 
goal of attainment, embodied in a certificate, 
equivalent to the professional degree and having 
a value recognizable as adequate to entitle the 
holder to licensing or registration in a state, 
should be based upon the following features: 

a. Certification should be earned, and not 
granted as a mark of honor. 

b. The Code of educational qualifications should 
be more advanced than graduation from college, 
yet attainable by both college and non-college men. 

c. The attainments should be tested individually 
by examination (written and oral) or the equival- 
ent and not gauged by personal estimates and testi- 
monials alone. 

d. Educational qualifications should comprise 


scientific, technical economic and civic knowledge 


of a mature order. 
e. The code of experience qualifications should 
normally make the age of certification fall between 


twenty-five and thirty. 


f. The ultimate certification into the profession 
should be the objective to which both the colleges 
and the professional societies should exert their in- 
fluence. To this end the colleges should be en- 
couraged to aid by granting the professional de- 
gree to those who have been thus certified. 

g. The certificate into the profession should be 
the means by which the state registration boards 
would with confidence recognize tose essentials 
which they observe as requisite for the registra- 
tion of the engineers. 

h. And, similarly, the certificate into the pro- 
fession should be prima facie evidence of technical 
proficiency for admission into the curporate mem- 
bership of the Societies. 

By such a progressive educational program in- 
volving selection of proper material, its supervised 
education, intimate contact with the profession 
during the apprenticeship stage and the attain- 
ment of definite specified educational requirements 
with concurrent recognition by professional so- 
cieties, educational institutions, and state laws, it 
is believed that an identity would be attained by 
which those who have not developed experience 
and maturity of engineering judgment would be 
recognized as assistants in the engineering field 
and those who have attained enginecring maturity 
would have an identity universally recognized by 
the profession itself and the public at large. It is 
believed that this definition of the engineering pro- 
fession will be of immeasurable benefit. 


Minimum Definition of an Engineer 
The Committee reviewed the present standards 
of recognition embodied in the grades of member- 
ship of the participating societies, in the model 
law for registration and licensing of engineers and 
in the practice of awarding professional degrees. 
Lack of uniformity seemed prevalent in all these 
standards, and the need was apparent that the 
united profession must have a minimum definition 
of an engineer. The following was adopted for 
recommendation to E. C. P. D. 
The minimum qualifications for an engineer are: 
a. Graduation from an approved course in en- 
gineering of four years or more in an approved 
school or college: a specific record of an addition- 
al four years or more of active practice in engi- 
neering work of a character satisfactory to the ex- 
amining body: (The examining body, in its discre- 
tion may give credit for graduate study in count- 
ing years of active practice) and the successful 
passing of a written and oral examination covering 
technical, economic and cultural subjects and de- 
signed to establish the applicant’s ability to be 
placed in responsible charge of engineering work 
and to render him a valuable member of society: or 
b. Eight years or more of active practice in en- 
gineering work of a character satisfactory to the 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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GEODETIC WorK URGED 


Needful and Helpful 
E. W. Albrecht 


B ELIEVING that the efforts for a compre- 
hensive geodetic survey meant greater considera- 
tion than has been accorded them the writer offers 
the following commentary upon the subject. 


The practical advantage of “geodetic (horizon- 
tal) control” will at once be appreciated by non- 
engineers, when it is understood that co-ordinates 
—whether introduced as “geographical,” “geo- 
detic” and “spherical” or “rectangular and plane”’ 
or as “polar’—present a much safer and more 
perpetual manner of locating a point, or a distance 
or a direction on the earth’s surface than will 
stakes, monuments or even structures. For, defin- 
ite co-ordinates have only one unalterable and in- 
destructible meaning, providing that such co-or- 
dination was practised with due regard to all the 
factors, forces and causes which vouchsafe correct- 
ness and leave the results practically free from 
errors of the controllable class. 


Conspicuous points, of course, like church 
spires, tall chimneys and high-towers, have, during 
more than 100 years of scientific efforts, been “geo- 
detically”’ fixed in considerable numbers. Points of 
this type were selected by the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey—the highest authority in surveying 
questions because they are less liable to destruc- 
tion. Their perishable nature, however, was well 
considered; they are, therefore, connected with one 
another by as many s:ghts, interrelatively and cor- 
relatively, as physically possible, and have been 
located with reference to a system of unchange- 
able lines known as “meridians” and “parallels.” 
We refer to the meridians when identifying a point 
on the sphere, or on the spheroid, by its “longi- 
tude” to the parallels, in fixing it by its “latitude.” 


From time to time the geographic position, 
i. e., the co-ordinates obtained from former ob- 
servations are checked by members of the Geo- 
detic staff. If found disturbed or changed they 
are corrected; if they have been destroyed their 
position can always be re-located, as long as the 
co-ordinates were conserved. It is easily accom- 
plished with the help of undisturbed points to 
which the lost one had previously been related. 
Records are kept of any changes. Their causes, 
when not readily recognized, are made the object 
of further scientific studies. The systematic ob- 
servation of certain kinds of changes have led to 
the discovery of important laws which subsequent- 
ly had to be applied to the definite co-ordination. 
To this category belong: the deflection of the ver- 
tical, variations of the pole, reduction to sea level, 
lateral refraction, reduction to the spheroid, etc. 
They are the ultimate refinements. Instruments 
of the highest sensitiveness and greatest precision 
are employed to secure a highest accuracy of re- 
sults in geodetic operation. 


Geodetic measurements were initially undertaken 
to determine the exact dimensions of this planet. 
Geodetic data are being utilized as “element of 
control,” since their further and more practical 
value lies in the controlling of the “lower order” of 
surveys, which latter ones are to fill in the area 
between the points of higher order and come with- 
in the domain of the county and city Engineer’s 
professional concern. An essential role is thus 
assigned to geodetic operation as an organizing 
function in a civic program of constructive co- 
ordination. 


Only too frequently views are being voiced ac- 
cording to which results of geodetic precision, or 
even better, could be attained by ordinary transit 
and chain-measurements. The incompatibility of 
such claims cannot ke accepted seriously; they are 
generally offered by surveyors little familiar with 
the use and nature of geodetic data. Representa- 
tives of this type usually belong to a group that 
was successful enough to acquire economic inde- 
pendence, or at least a comfortable living, with 
only a most elementary knowledge of the simpler 
principles of surveying. Their attitude constitutes 
a grave obstacle to economic progress. It misleads 
and discourages the younger, technically well 
trained engineer by its tendency of portraying as 
useless the good knowledge the student has ac- 
quired through four years of sacrifice and stern 
devotion. 


The urgent evolutionary demands of today are 
forcefully bidding for more adequate adjustments 
everywhere. There stands behind that intense 
pressure for improvement the deep phalanx of our 
younger colleagues, impetuous, vigorous and of 
keen intellect. They determinedly challenge the 
validity of the slogan: “Whom you know is more 
important in life than what you know.” Indeed, 
no other conventional philosophy has ever been 
more pernicious to young men’s morality and char- 
acter, or more insulting to the mature man’s in- 
telligence and integrity. 


AMERICA’S CULTURAL LEG 


Because of such unsound preachings, it appears 
as though our much cherished cultural level is 
pitiably lagging behind that of other nations whose 
standards we are complacently taught to view from 
a decidedly higher plane. Yet, as long as scientific 
advancement is allowed to be used as a measuring 
rod of culture and civilization we may quote an in- 
teresting comparison. It will make us reflect on 
the practical consequences of our own ataxic 
condition. 


The Mexican State of Yucatan, with a ratio of 
population (predominantly Indian) of only 22 
people per square mile will furnish more correct 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


To Develop the Junior Engineer 
Report to Council for Professional Development 


oe is the third recommendation issued 
in the form of a report by the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, which appears in 
this issue of the American Engineer. 
These reports are of such value to the profes- 
sion as to justify publication in full. 


REPORT TO ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Objective of the Committee. This committee is 
the third of the Council’s four committees which 
are responsible for maintaining helpful contacts 
with the young man, from the time he begins to 
think about his life’s career, as an applicant at 
the gates of his chosen engineering college, as a 
student and graduate, through his novitiate of 
practical experience and further intellectual devel- 
opment, until that time comes when he stands be- 
side his fellows, fully recognized as a professional 
engineer. These contacts cover a spread of fully 
ten of the most vital years of a man’s life. The 
Committee for Professional Training has for its 
objective the preparation of a program which will 
combine the early experience of the young grad- 
uate engineer with a plan of study and further in- 
tellectual development until he is qualified for full 
professional status. This work bridges the gap 
between graduation or its equivalent, and profes- 
sional recognition. 


Report of Progress. Early in the deliberations 
of the committee, it seemed apparent that the field 
which must ke covered could advantageously be 
broken down into a numker of specific efforts. In 
submitting this report of progress, these major 
subjects will be commented upon. 


1. Survey of the Junior Members or equivalent 
levels of constituent bodies of the Council. 
The information desired is numbers, names, 
location, educational and occupational back- 
ground of such members, and some indica- 
tion of their own plans for personal develop- 
ment. 


During the early spring of the present year, a 
small group of junior engineers of the Metropolitan 
Section of the A. S. M. E. agreed to fill out a brief 
questionnaire covering the points which seemed 
desirable for this survey. Appendix A gives the 
form of the questionnaire and a few comments on 
the results. While the information given is, to a 
degree, encouraging in indicating effort on the part 
of these individual young engineers toward their 
own self development, it is also clear that they 
could be greatly benefited by assistance in plan- 
ning their development in a logical sequence. A 
good deal of the information desired is available 
in the files of the constituent organizations. De- 
cision is still pending, whether or not to use the 


questionnaire method which has been experi- 
mented with. 


2. Preparation of a personal analysis blank which, 
when accomplished by an individual, will 
assist him in making a program for his 
future development. 


Much study has been given by the committee to 
the preparation of this blank. It has gone through 
a number of tentative revisions, based on an inten- 
Sive criticism by numbers of competent persons. 
The draft attached as Appendix B, the committee 
still considers tentative, and desires further con- 
structive criticism by the members of the Council 
before final revision. The committee, however, is 
of the opinion that some attempt on the part of 
young engineers to make a fundamental analysis 
of their own situation is vital to the orderly con- 
struction of a program of development. 


3. Survey of educational facilities in areas of 
concentration of junior membership as de- 
termined by survey under item 1 above. This 
determination of facilities will be focussed 
on more purely professional and technical 
requirements. 


Preliminary studies by the committee in this 
field indicate that there are educational facilities 
available for junior membership, of postgraduate 
nature, in the field of engineering. There is a 
large amount of information in regard to these 
facilities which the committee is assembling, and 
even now it is prepared to give definite advice to 
memters in a number of areas throughout the 
country. The work in this field has to do with the 
analysis of this material and in resolving it into 
workable form. The types of facilities available 
include organized late afternoon and evening 
courses. There is also a rich field available through 
university extension and correspondence courses. 
While the committee does not desire to limit these 
special undertakings on the part of junior engi- 
neers to the purely professional field, it believes 
that the emphasis in these formal undertakings 
should be scientific and technological in character. 
Simply as an illustration of the type of material 
which is becoming increasingly available, there is 
attached as Appendix D a booklet entitled “Educa- 
tional Opportunities of Greater New York and 
Northern New Jersey.” 


4. Study of basic objectives for independent read- 
ing of Junior members. This study will be 
directed toward the preparation of reading 
lists of general import outside development 
requirements in the technological field. 


As a contribution to the general development in 
breadth and vision for junior engineers, an attempt 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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GENERAL News AND COMMENTS 


J. WALDO SMITH 
Died, New York, October 14th 
Age 72 Years 


The death of J. Waldo Smith takes 
from the profession of engineering one 
of its greatest representatives and 
from the nation a sincere, lovable and 
respected citizen. 

Born at Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
March 9, 1861, Mr. Smith began his 
career at the age of 17. Later pursu- 
ing his engineering education at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology he 
laid the foundation for a long and dis- 
tinguished career, the crowning 
achievement of which was the Catskill 
Water Supply System for the City of 
New York. 

The New York Sun of October 16th 
contained the following editorial: 


“Two features of the Catskill 
water supply system mark the en- 
during fame of Jonas Waldo 
Smith. When the works were begun 
there was no settled plan for 
crossing the Hudson. Designs had 
been made for a bridge to carry 
the aqueduct over the river from a 
point near Storm King Mountain 
to the east bank. Chief Engineer 
Smith worked out a = daring 
scheme, but one that was sup- 
ported by the best engineering 
opinion before it was resolved 
upon. He sank shafts 1,200 feet 
deep on each side of the river 
and connected them with a four- 
teen foot pressure tunnel driven 
through solid rock. It was the 
masterpiece of the stupendous 
undertaking which supplies New 
York with 700,000,000 gallons a 
day from the mountain streams 
that form the Esopus and the 
Schoharie creeks. 

“Another brilliant feat was 
achieved in the plan for distrib- 
uting the water from Hill View 
reservoir in Yonkers to the five 
boroughs of the city. Trunk lines 
of cast iron pipe and steel pipe 
would be the orthodox means, but 
Mr. Smith designed a tunnel] in 
bed rock from the_ reservoir 
through The Bronx and Manhat- 
tan, under the East River to 
Brooklyn and thence used steel 
pipes to Queens. This delivery 
tunnel is seventeen feet in diam- 
eter and lies an average of 200 
feet below the surface of the 
street. A second tunnel] almost 
ready for use runs across the 
Bronx, under the river to Queens 
and joins the first tunnel at its 
terminal in Brooklyn. When this 
tunnel is ready for use the water 
can be shipped down either route. 

“The money saved to the city 
by these two departures from en- 
gineering practice is estimated at 
many millions of dollars in orig- 
inal cost and a substantial amount 
annually in upkeep. No force but 
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Informative Items 


SELECTING ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS 


American Association of Engi- 
neers Reports 


Twenty million dollars annually are 
misdirected in attempting to educate 
engineering students who lack the 
natural qualifications to enter the pro- 
fession, according to the findings of 
the American Association of Engi- 
neers, 

The following article discussing 
this subject is recommended for pub- 
lication by the A. A. E. 


“Members of the engineering pro- 
fession have an opportunity to take 
active part in an effort to solve one of 
the most serious educational problems 
that has ever arisen to affect its wel- 
fare and standing. It is by no means 
a new problem; but, under the ab- 
normal conditions that prevail 
throughout the country, it has de- 
veloped into an evil that calls for 
drastic measures of correction 

An investigation conducted under 
the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers has yielded the 
startling information that some 
twenty millions of dollars are wasted 
annually in the United States in the 
futile attempt to qualify the indolent 
and incompetent for an _ education 
along engineering lines. The evil of 
overcrowding the professions, with its 
attendant evils of squandering money 
in educational costs and strewing 
“educational derelicts” along the path 
of progress, have been exploited and 
denounced in a general way, but now 
comes a direct challenge to the engi- 
neers to put their own house in or- 
der. 

It has been shown by the investiga- 
tion that about one-half of the en- 
trants to technical institutions are 
disqualified and out by the end of the 
first year. It costs about $1,000 a year 
to attend such an institution, and the 
expense to the institution is as much 
or more. But not all flunk-outs are 
in the freshman year, and the longer 
the period the larger the costs. 

Even more important than the vast 
economic wastage is the blighting ef- 
fect on the lives of thousands of the 
youth of America who are left dazed, 
daunted, and disqualified on the very 
threshold of an opportunity which, 
rightly or wrongly, has appealed to 
them as the best, easiest, or only way 
to realize their hopes of a career. If 
it is their own dereliction, it is bad 
enough; if they have tried to the best 
of their ability, their plight is so 
much the more deplorable. 

Such are the basic terms of the 
problem. By what method is it most 
.easible and practicable to approach 
the solution? Obviously, by drawing 
tighter the lines of admission against 
undesirables and by co-operating with 
high schools and other schools which 
are feeders for the higher institutions 
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PUBLIC WORKS MONEY 
By Gerald W. Knight, President 
New Jersey Municipal Engi- 
neers’ Association 


Judging from recent Washington 
dispatches, the Federal Public Works 
Administration is desirous of allocat- 
ing all of its funds for public improve- 
ments by the end of this year. The 
most optimistic interpretation that 
can be placed upon these dispatches is 
that the Administration is endeavor- 
ing to spur cities into greater action 
in the matter of making applications 
for loans and grants to finance desir- 
able construction in the interest of 
unemployment relief. In other words, 
cities that are anxious to obtain Fed- 
eral financing but which are proceed- 
ing slowly and cautiously with their 
plans may possibly expedite matters 
if faced with the threat that their ap- 
plications may be received after the 
Federal funds are exhausted. It is 
well known that Washington is not 
satisfied with the rate at which 
worthy applications are being re- 
ceived. 

It will be nothing short of regrett- 
able, however, if the Federal Adminis- 
tration actually carried out its al- 
leged intention to have the entire 
$3,300,000,000 fund allocated within 
the next two or three months. While 
no one can quarrel with the obvious 
need for getting practical construction 
under way so that there may be a 
great volume of practical employment, 
it must at the same time be admitted 
that certain worthy projects would 
have to be abandoned if undue haste 
is made in allocating the entire Pub- 
lic Works Fund. 

Certain projects, such as roads, or- 
dinary water works, sewerage systems 
and sewage disposal plants, require 
but a short time for the preparation 
of plans and specifications. It is quite 
possible and practical to speed up 
plans for ordinary construction which 
can accomplish a great deal in having 
men transferred from relief rolls to 
pay rolls. 

There are, however, other projects, 
more far-reaching in importance and 
of greater significance to the welfare 
of communities, on which a consider- 
able volume of preliminary work 
must be done before it is possible to 
reach the stage of plans and specifica- 
tions. Long-range projects are harder 
to move and require a great deal of 
time and consideration. Some such 
projects are sewer and water systems 
in which several municipalities are 
concerned. In such cases there must 
be a central organization set up to ad- 
minister to the multitude of major 
and minor details which, of necessity, 
require a great deal of time before ac- 
tual planning or construction can be 
placed under way. 

In many cases groups of municipal- 
ities or communities endeavoring to 
act in concert for economic reasons 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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New YorK AND NEW JERSEY 
News AND ACTIVITIES 





MORRIS SHERRERD DIES 
Newark, October 19th, 1933 


Was President of N. J. Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers 


The death of Morris Sherrerd which 
occurred at the Union Club in New- 
ark on October 19th was a distinct 
shock. A member of the club, as well 
as of the Newark Athletic Club, which 
owns the premises occupied by both 
organizations, he was found in a chair 
wherein but a short time previous he 
had been reading. 


Mr. Sherrerd received his engineer- 
ing training at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. At one time be was super- 
intendent of construction for the City 
of Troy, N. Y. Later he became City 
Engineer of Peoria, Ill. After the War 
he was appointed Chief Engineer of 
the North Jersey District Water Sup- 
ply Commission. He was Consulting 
Engineer to the City of Newark on 
Water Supply and a member of the 
Technical Advisory Board of the Port 
of New York Authority. Recognized 
nationally he served as a consulting 
Or advisory engineer on a number of 
water supply and sanitary projects. 





NEW YORK’S SENIOR 
ENGINEER 


Who Is He? 


For more than a year the American 
Engineer has been receiving inquiries 
and comments concerning the oldest 
practising engineer in the State of 
New York. 

On several occasions a sketch con- 
cerning the senior member of the pro- 
fession in this State was about to be 
published when there came to the at- 
tention of the Editor information, oft 
times in the form of a protest, sug- 
gesting that the person about to be 
recognized was a mere tyro of some 
eighty (80) years or so. 

However, the American Engineer is 
opposed to a policy of procrastination. 
Sooner or later the die must be cast 
and a choice made. Self preservation 
is Nature’s first law, and accuracy is 
one of the engineer’s greatest claims 
to recognition. 

Who is the Senior Practising Pro- 
fessional Engineer of New York? Who 
claims the corresponding distinction 
in New Jersey? In order to make a 
definite announcement the American 
Engineer requests information on this 
vital topic. 

The following letter, which has been 
in the files for some time, is offered 
as a coaxer to some of the young 
blades who practised the profession in 
the days when an engineer communed 
more with Nature and less with Man 
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Mr. Sherrerd rendered splendid ser- 
vice to the profession of his state 
through his activities in legislative 
and other endeavors of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Professional Engi- 
neers. On March 15th last he was 
elected President of the Association, 
succeeding Mr. Arthur Noack. His 
passing is mourned by Engineers of 
New York as well as New Jersey. 


The Board of Trustees of the New 
Jersey Association, at a special meet- 
ing called for the purpose, adopted the 
following resolution: 


BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of 
Trustees of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers and 
Land Surveyors, that 


WHEREAS an All Wise Providence 
has seen fit to remove from our midst 
by death, on the Nineteenth day of 
October, One thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-three-, Mr. Morris R. Sher- 
rerd, President of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers 
and Land Surveyors, one of Newark’s 
distinguished and respected citizens, 
and 


WHEREAS this Board does _ feel 


states. 


that in the passing of Mr. Morris R. 
Sherrerd the State Society and the 
City of Newark have lost a valued ex- 
ecutive and citizen, who throughout 
his public career and private life gave 
evidence of an admirable spirit of ser- 
vice which brought to him the pro- 
found respect of his fellow citizens, 
now 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that this Board ‘of Trustees does ex- 
press to the family of Mr. Morris R. 
Sherrerd its deep sympathy in this 
hour of their bereavement and does 
record its sincere appreciation of the 
invaluable services rendered by Mr. 
Morris R. Sherrerd to the Association 
and to his fellow citizens, and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the family of Mr. Morris R. Sher- 
rerd. 
ALBERT S. BLANK, 
Secretary. 
New Jersey Association of 
Professional Engineers and 
Land Surveyors, 


To his family the American Engi- 
neer extends sympathy in behalf of 
the Professional Societies of both 











than he does to-day: 
“Dear Sir: 

There appeared in the Albany 
Evening News, Monday, Feb. 6th, 
1933, an article stating that I 
claimed to be the oldest active en- 
gineer in the United States, and 
also of the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers 
and Surveyors. 

Now I never made any such 
claim, or even thought of such a 
thing, knowing that there may be 
hundreds of engineers and sur- 
veyors, in the United States, old- 
er than I am (77 years) and still 
practicing, and who have prac- 
ticed many more years than I 
have, There is my good friend 
Charles Locke of Salamanca, Cat- 
taraugus County, N. Y., whom I 
have known for the past twenty 
(20) years, he is 7 or 8 years old- 
er than I am, and has practiced 
many years more than I have. He 
started in 1879, giving him 54 
years, while I did not begin until 
1889. Had I been able to secure a 
job when I got out of school in 
the Spring of 1879 I would have 
practiced as long as he has. How- 
ever, at that time jobs were as 
scarce as they are to-day, although 
there are five times as many engi- 
neers and surveyors idle to-day as 
there were practitioners in the 
State of New York at that time. 

On Monday, July 17th, the 
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MEMBERQSHIP IN THE STATE 
SOCIETY 


By A. Barnett Green 


The following report, offered in let- 
ter form in the Kings County Chap- 
ter’s Membership Committee, is so 
complete and so effective an outline 
of counsel as to warrant publication: 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Or BROOKLYN 


October 4, 1933 


Mr. A. Barnett Green, 
439 Macon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


My Dear Mr. Green: 

This note is to congratulate you on 
your excellent work in adding thirty 
members to the Kings County 
Chapter of the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, since 
last May. 

The president of our Kings County 
Chapter, Mr. Linford S. Stiles, is 
planning a drive to increase our mem- 
bership. As chairman of the member- 
ship committee, I shall be concerned 
with the drive. As you have been so 
successful in your work in getting 
new members, may I ask you to give 
me a report, if possible before our 
first meeting, October 19, as to how 
you have approached engineers and 
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Accrediting Engineering 
Institutions 
(Continued from Page 4) 

1. BASIS FoR ACCREDITING 


Inasmuch as there are movements 
under way at the present time in the 
direction of liberalizing the class- 
room requirements in certain engi- 
neering curricula, and for other rea- 
sons, it is not desirable to make any 
specification of the number of hours 
and credits which will be required in 
order that a curriculum may be ap- 
proved. There should be no published 
prescriptions regarding curricula. A 
general statement of good practice 
with respect to hours, credits and so 
on should be distributed to the per- 
sons making visits for their confiden- 
tial use. 

2. QUESTIONNAIRE 

In appendix B appears the proposed 
form of questionnaire to be used in 
the survey of engineering schools for 
the purpose of determining those 
schools which should be approved. Al- 
though it is understood that both un- 
dergraduate and graduate curricula 
will be accredited, for the present the 
committee is considering only the pro- 
blem of undergraduate curricula. 

It is expected that the question- 
naire will be filled in so far as is pos- 
sible by the use of catalogues and 
other published information by the 
headquarters staff of the committee. 
The questionnaires will then be for- 
warded to the proper officers of the 
individual schools for completion and 
checking. 


3. ORGANIZATION 


As a form of organization to carry 
out the actual accrediting of engineer- 
ing colleges, it is suggested that seven 
regional committees be formed, the 
country being divided into districts, 
the chairman of the committee in each 
district to be a member of the com- 
mittee on Engineering Schools of the 
E. C. P. D. These committees would 
report directly to the E. C. P. D. upon 
which would rest the responsibility 
for final action as to each institution. 
The E. C. P. D. might refer these mat- 
ters to the committee on Engineering 
Schools for final review and recom- 
mendations. Each regional committee 
would be composed of 5 members, rep- 
resenting Civil, Mechanical, Mining & 
Metallurgical, Electrical and Chem- 
ical Engineering. A permanent staff 
headquarters with paid staff will be 
necessary for the handling of the sta- 
tistical work and correspondence and 
to fill in the questionnaires as far as 
possible by the use of catalogues and 
other published information. 

Provision should be made for the 
payment of travel expenses of the 
regional heads so that they may meet 
semi-annually. Such meetings will in- 
sure uniformity of standards in ac- 
crediting schools in the various sec- 
tions of the country. 

The members of the regional com- 
mittees will make visits to inspect the 
various schools within their district. 
The cost of such visits should be 
borne by the institution visited. As 
stated elsewhere, the Council may, at 
its discretion, waive the visit of in- 
spection to particular schools or in re- 
lation to specific curricula. 
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me. OC. PF. DB. 
Com. on Stud Co. on Co. on Com. on Regis. 
Sel. & Guid. Eng. Sch. Prof. Train. and Prof. Recog. 


Northeast South Middle Southeast Northwest Southwest Atluntic West 


(Suggested form of Organization) 

Each regional subcommittee shou!d 
consist of five men including the 
chairman, selected to represent each 
of the five professional sccieties. 


4. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The committee believes that the 
matter of financial support is prim- 
arily the concern of the E. C. P. D. It 
is suggested, however, that support for 
such a project as the committee con- 
templates might be forthcoming from 
either the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching or 
the American Council on Education, 
particularly for making possible the 
initial survey. In the past the cost of 
similar surveys, usually about $150 
per institution, has been charged to 
the school seeking recognition. 


5. RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE COUNCIL 

1. That the Engineers Council for 
Professional Development undertake a 
program of accrediting the several 
curricula of the various schools of en- 
gineering which are deserving of ap- 
proval by the Council as representing 
sound and adequate instruction in 
various professional fields of engineer- 
ing. 

2. That the “Basis for Accrediting 
Engineering Colleges,” as appearing 
in Appendix A of this report be ap- 
proved by the Engineers Council as 
representing the basic principles 
which should underlie such a program 
of accrediting. 


6. OTHER FIELDS OF ACTIVITY FOR 
THIS COMMITTEE 

The efforts of the Committee have 
thus far been directed principally to- 
ward the consideration of the pro- 
blem of accrediting, the formulation 
of the principles on which a sound 
system of accrediting should be based, 
and a study of the most suitable type 
of questionnaire to be employed in se- 
curing the necessary data regarding 
each institution. However, the Com- 
mittee is by no means of the opinion 
that its fields of useful endeavor are 
limited to this particular subject and 
it is considering other ways in which 
it may be of constructive service and 
will report in this connection at a 
later date. 


Dean H. P. HAMMOND 
Dean P. H. DAGGETT 
Dean A. A. POTTER 
Dean H. 8S. ROGERS 
Dean G. M. BUTLER 


Dr. H. A. CURTIS 
(for Prof. E. P. MATHEWSON) 
President K. T. COMPTON, 
Chairman. 
September, 1933. 
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Again the Code 
(Continued from Page 3) 
from the Chief Engineer to the low- 


est assistant of a firm or corporation, 
is unanimously in favor of aiding the 
employing engineer in private prac- 
tice, but from the attitude of those 
who drew the Code, and they were al- 





most exclusively private practitioners, 
this feeling is not reciprocated ;—else 
the protests of employees would have 
been heeded. ° 

One statement that is repeatedly 
made as a justification for failure to 
stipulate a decent minimum wage is 
that diversity of opinion makes im- 
possible an agreement. This should 
be challenged as improper and incor- 
rect. Those affected can agree. It 
is the employer who cannot agree on 
what he wishes to pay the employee. 

The Code can be modified after 
adoption, though not so readily as 
some profess to believe. Perhaps 
opinion can be crystallized in the near 
future. Some features must be modi- 
fied. Imagine the engineer, as a 
whole, forfeiting his rights as a citi- 
zen because of the transgressions of 
individuals. No corporation or in- 
dividual has a right to _ subject 
an employee to a condition of vir- 
tual = slavery. A private practi- 
tioner or a corporation may expand 
and increase his income without re- 
striction. An employee must exist on 
perhaps as little as $15 a week. If 
employees are to be restricted from 
accepting additional work that will 
enable them to live, why not restrict 
employers to one contract. 

The intent of a plan restricting a 
man on a full time basis to one job is 
acceptable, and under present condi- 
tions urgently advocated. No one 
questions the propriety of spreading 
work, and especially of preventing 
those who have work from competing 
with those who have not, whether 
fairly or unfairly,—now or in future. 
It is the phraseology that is in ques- 
tion. It is unAmerican and probably 
unconstitutional. It appears in no 
other Code. 

The 95% of the profession, who are 
employees, should stand behind every 
endeavor to better the lot of the 5% 
who are employers. In all fairness, 
should the 95% expect less of the 5%. 
It is only by solidarity that the pro- 
fession can advance. There must not 
be a division of the _ profession 
through the creation of employer 
and employee’ organizations. Let 
us maintain the status of the en- 
gineer as a professional man and let 
us all, be first engineers and secondly 
employers or employees. 

’ * @ 


Winter and the Public 
Works 


(Continued from Page 5) 
work. If the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act will not permit such an al- 
location of funds, an amendment to 
that act to make it possible, should be 
passed as soon as Congress meets. 


Comment: — The above proposals 
should appeal strongly to the Engi- 
neer, who has been directing attention 
to the penny wise, pound foolish, 
policy of cessation of public works 
and the lack of plan and preparedness 
for proper prosecution of work. 
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Definitions of Engineering 
(Continued from Page 6) 


work of the organization. The major 
qualification for the position of Chief 
Engineer should be a proven record of 
executive ability with men of the in- 
tellectual type. He must have an en- 
gineering and manufacturing  back- 
ground together with the ability to 
create and maintain a harmonious 
group of workers for the carrying out 
of the engineering program for the 
corporation. It is also his duty to 
keep the various departments of his 
divisions in harmony with the gen- 
eral business plans of the organiza- 
tion. 


All the following men come under 
the direct supervision of the Chief 
Engineer. 


Research Engineering: Is to make 
careful inquiry or investigation or ex- 
amination in seeking facts of prin- 
cipal. 


Research Engineers are engineers 
engaged in seeking facts or data 
which may or may not have any di- 
rect or immediate application to the 
products now being produced by the 
firm for which they are working. Ma- 
terial testing is sometimes assigned to 
the research engineer. Sales depart- 
ment, the manufacturing division and 
various other engineers have problems 
for the research engineers to investi- 
gate in connection with their duties. 


Development Engineer (sometimes 
called experimental engineers): De- 
velopment engineers are engineers re- 
sponsible for all preliminary planning 
of new products, i. e., to go through a 
process of natural evolution or growth 
by successive change of less perfect to 
more perfect. It is the responsibility 
of the development engineer to keep 
posted on all new developments in this 
particular industry. It is the duty of 
the development engineer to experi- 
ment with modifications and changes 
in the present products of the firm, so 
that when sales conditions change 
which necessitates the introduction of 
new models or products, he is pre- 
pared to turn over to the Designing 
Engineer all the necessary engineering 
data, calculations, preliminary layouts 
and experimental models. 


Designing Engineer: Is responsible 
for the engineering and specifications 
of the finished product. He is re- 
sponsible for proper design, so that 
the product can be manufactured eco- 
nomically. All layouts for the finished 
products should have his approval be- 
fore details are drawn. 


Chief Draftsman: It is the duty of 
the chief draftsman to assign the 
work of making layouts and to super- 
vise the detailing of same. All design- 
ers, layout men, checkers, detailers, 
tracers, material list clerks, blueprint 
and file clerks are under his direct 
supervision. It is the responsibility of 
the chief draftsman to see that all 
standards are followed in the making 
of details. It is also his responsibility 
to see that all changes which are re- 
ported are made on the details or as- 
sembly drawings and that the produc- 
tion engineer is supplied with new 
prints of these changed drawings. All 
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requisitions for drafting room equip- 
ment and supplies should be author- 
ized by him usually with the approval 
of the chief engineer. The chief 
draftsman is responsible to the De- 
signing Engineer for his management 
of the drafting room. 


Designers or Layout Men: Are men 
who are qualified by engineering 
training and experience to design or 
layout the designs for the construction 
of a machine or vehicle or building or 
unit from which the working details 
are produced. Men holding positions 
of designers or layout men are not re- 
sponsible for the engineering of the 
machine on which they are working. 
They are expected to make accurate 
layouts. Their designs must be made 
in detail so that all points which have 
moving parts will have clearance. 
They must have a knowledge of shop 
practice in order to insure their de- 
signs being adapted to economical pro- 
duction. They should be given all the 
available data in reference to the 
work be.ore starting on layouts. 


Detailers: Are men educated in the 
elements of engineering who have 
had some experience. It is the duty 
of the detailers to make the working 
or shop drawings from the layouts. A 
detailer must know how to properly 
dimension his drawings. Detailers 
must be familiar with the engineering 
department’s standards. 


A detailer is not expected to make 
layouts except under the direct super- 
vision of a designer who is training 
him for advancement to the position 
of layout man. 


Tracer: Is a man who is studying for 
engineering work whose duty it is to 
make tracings of drawings on trans- 
parent paper or cloth from which 
blueprints are made. Tracers must 
know how to do neat lettering and do 
neat and accurate work in order to ad- 
vance to the position of detailers. 


Checkers: Are usually designers or 
layout men assigned to the task of 
checking all details, assemblies and 
material lists for errors which occur 
in the process of making working 
drawings. The checker’s responsibil- 
ity is to see that the specifications of 
the engineer are carried out on the 
finished drawings, so that when the 
shop receives a complete set of blue- 
prints for any particular job that they 
will have the necessary instructions 
for the production of the machine or 
vehicle or other unit as conceived by 
the engineering division. Checkers 
are also responsible for the setting of 
tolerances in accordance with good 
shop practice. All layouts’ before 
going to the detailers for detailing 
should have the approval of the de- 
signing engineer. Checkers are some- 
times assigned the task of checking 
layouts for the mechanical movements 
and clearances. However, the strength 
of materials, stress and other analysis 
is the responsibility of the designing 
engineer. 


Production Engineer: Sometimes 
called process engineers or industria] 
engineers. Production engineers are 
responsible for all manufacturing 
planning; for design of tooling oper- 
ations such as punch and dies, jigs 
and fixtures, raw and finished material 


conveyors. All specifications for new 
machine tools and plant layout come 
under his supervision. 


Production engineers should be en- 
gineers with considerable experience 
in manufacturing with up-to-date semi 
and full automatic machinery. Ex- 
perience in foundry, machine shop 
and tool making is also necessary. 


All tool designers, detailers and 
checkers engaged in solving manufac- 
turing problems are under the direct 
supervision of the production engi- 
neer. This includes designing engi- 
neers and designers assigned to the 
production of special machinery, i. e., 
semi-automatic and automatic ma- 
chines for making or assembling parts. 
When the tool design department has 
five or more men in the department 
a chief draftsman should be placed in 
charge of the room. Time study and 
rate setters are under the supervision 
of the production engineer. The pro- 
duction engineering department should 
make suggestions to the Designing En- 
gineer for changes in the product 
when such changes will reduce the 
cost of the manufacturing processes. 


Sales Engineer: An engineer repre- 
senting the engineering division in 
the sales field. It is the duty of the 
sales engineer to aid in the application 
of his firm’s product to the problems 
of the consumer. It is the duty of 
the sales engineer to make reports of 
the performance of the product in the 
field. These reports are valuable to 
both the sales department and de- 
velopment engineer, and should be as 
complete as possible. It is also the 
duty of the sales engineer to make 
market researches and market an- 
alyses for the sales department. The 
sales engineer should report items of 
news value to the advertising depart- 
ment. He should prepare articles of 
interest for the trade papers. The 
sales engineer should develop new ap- 
plications of the product, i. e., seek 
markets for the sales department. The 
sales engineer should not be expected 
to sell. He is really a good will build- 
er. The more the sales engineer 
knows about the product and the ap- 
plication thereof, combined with the 
ability to educate the consumer, the 
greater will be the result from his 
work. 


Civil Engineering has the following 
major engineering positions partic- 
ularly applying to specialized branches 
of the civil engineering profession: 

Bridge or Structural Engineering: 
The Engineer’s duties and responsibil- 
ities are for the design, erecting and 
construction of bridge and structural 
works as applied to modern bridges 
and large buildings as found in our 
major size cities. The major qualific- 
ation for this position should be a 
proven record of ability in design and 
erection. He must have had experi- 
ence in handling mechanics in the 
field as well as members of the design- 
ing staff. 


Tunnel Engineer: Is responsible for 
the engineering and specifications of 
the design and construction of tun- 
nels, i. e., tunnels through mountains 
and under rivers for either transpor- 
tation of freight or water. 


Highway Engineer (or Road Engi- 
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neer): Is responsible for the engi- 
neering of design and construction of 
modern highways, culverts, highway 
bridges, ete. 


Hydraulic Engineer: Is responsible 
for engineering and specifications for 
the design, erection and construction 
of water works dams, water driven 
power plants and sewerage disposal. 


Railway Engineer: Is _ responsible 
for the surveying, selection, and laying 
out of right-aways for railoads, i. e., 
the construction of road beds and the 
laying of the ties, rails and cross 
overs, etc. 

The above mentioned major engi- 
neering positions in civil engineering 
are the result of many years of spe- 
cialization in the particular field 
which graduate civil engineers follow. 
Engineers are recognized as authori- 
ties or competent as the result of 
their past performance in their chosen 
field of specialization. 

A sub-division of civil engineering 
which has not been covered elsewhere 
in this set of definitions is as follows: 


Surveying: The art of measuring 
land. 

All specialists in the field of civil 
engineering must have had surveying 
experience. 


Chief of Party: Is the engineer in 
charge of the surveying party in the 
field. It is the duty and responsibility 
of the Chief of Party to carry out the 
instructions of the Chief Engineer. 
The party usually consists of the fol- 
lowing men: 


Transit Man: A junior engineer op- 
erating the Transit. Transit readings 
are usually checked by chief of party 
before recording. 


Level Man: A junior engineer op- 
erating the Level. 


Rod Man: It is the duty of the Rod 
man to hold the Rod for either the 
Transit or Level man. The Rod man 
usually makes the chain or tape read- 
ings. 


Chain Man: It is the duty of the 
Chain man to hold the zero end of the 
chain or tape. It is also his duty to 
keep tape and chain in proper repair 
and clean. 


Surveying parties usually have one 
additional man in the party whose 
duty it is to clear the way for tran- 
sit or leveling work. This man as a 
rule has no engineering training and 
is called the axe man. 


The Chief of Party, Transit men, 
and Level men are expected to pre- 
pare the reports of the work done in 
the field in such a manner to provide 
the necessary data required by the de- 
signing engineers in charge of the de- 
velopment of the plans for the pro- 
jected construction work. 


The definitions found elsewhere in 
this booklet for such positions as de- 
signing engineers, chief draftsman, 
ete., are applicable. 

Chemical Engineering has the fol- 
lowing specialized fields: Dyes, 
Metals, Paint, Leather, Ceramics, and 
Paper. The rapid stride of the chem- 
ical industry and huge size of some 
of the projects in this country has 
drawn many engineers from the ranks 


of mechanical and electrical engineers 
into the chemical industry to cooper- 
ate with the chemical engineer in the 
engineering, design and operation of 
large industrial plants by the demand 
for American chemical products. 


Chief Chemical Engineer position 
today in a large organization is an 
executive position of major import- 
ance. The major qualifications should 
be a proven record of executive abil- 
ity combined with a rounded out 
career in his specialized field. 


Process Control Engineer: It is the 
duty and responsibility of the engi- 
neer in charge of process control to 
check and supervise the control of 
materials in the process of manufac- 
ture. 


Product Control Engineer: It is the 
responsibility of the product control 
engineer to supervise the control of 
all raw materials and the routine test- 
ing in connection with same. 


Research Chemical Engineer: It is 
the duty of the research engineer to 
make careful inqury or investigation 
or examination in seeking facts of 
principal. All research work is us- 
ually by the Chief Engineer of the or- 
ganization. 


Plant Engineer: It is the responsi- 
bility of the plant engineer to design, 
erect and superintend the construction 
of plant equipment. Usually plant en- 
gineers are mechanical engineers fol- 
lowing a particular chemical industry. 
All power plant operators, refrigerator 
operators and maintenance crews are 
under the direct supervision of the 
plant engineer. 


Laboratory Assistants are junior 
chemical engineers doing the routine 
testing of materials under the super- 
vision of either the Process Control 
Engineer or the Product Control En- 
gineer. 


Laboratory Associates are usually 
junior chemical engineers assigned to 
investigate facts of principal under 
the supervision of the Research Chem- 
ical Engineer. 


Electrical engineers will find by 
reading these definitions that the posi- 
tions held by Electrical engineers in 
industries are the same in title as 
those held mechanical engineers. The 
duties and responsibilities are as ex- 
plained under various poritions, i. e., 
Chief Engineer, Research Engineer, 
etc. 


Drafting: This word is used by 
most people without a real under- 
standing of its true meaning. Draft- 
ing is the art of making drawings. 


Drawing is a universal language 
which engineers use to convey their 
thoughts in order to produce a ma- 
chine or vehicle or building or pro- 
duct utilizing natural forces and ma- 
terials. 


Were it not for the use of drawings 
we would not have automobiles, 
radios, subways, bridges, or the many 
other things which we are enjoying 
at this stage of civilization. 


Draftsmen: Are men who are really 
engineers, or designers. Why not call 
them by their real titles? 


The National Association of Engi- 
neers is an association embracing, in 
in its membership, all branches of the 
engineering profession. 


Its primary objects— 


To improve the economic and social 
standing of engineers, by encouraging 
legislation favorable to this end, and 
by giving wide publicity to their 
achievements. ~ 

To insure to engineers an equitable 
share in the profits from inventions 
made by them while in the employ of 
others. 

To help the graduates of our engi- 
neering schools through the “junior” 
period between graduation and full 
professiona] standing, by assigning to 
each one a “senior” engineer to whom 
the “junior” may appeal at any time 
for advice. 

To protect the public from the grant- 
ing of unfair and extravagant awards 
for public works. 

To establish engineering labora- 
tories in the larger communities 
where its members may personally 
conduct experiments, tests and _ re- 
search work. 

* * * 


Professional Qualification 
(Continwed from Page 7) 


examining body and the passing of 
written and oral examinations de- 
signed to show knowledge and skill 
approximating that attained through 
graduation from an approved engi- 
neering course and also examinations 
written and oral covering technical, 
economic and cultural subjects de- 
signed to establish the applicants 
ability to be placed in responsible 
charge of engineering work and to 
render him a valuable member of so- 
ciety. 


GRADES OF MEMBERSHIP IN ENGINEERING 
SOcIETIES 

Uniformity in the grades of mem- 
bership of the various societies and 
conformity with the above minimum 
standard are logical and desirable. Ac- 
cordingly the Committee agreed upon 
the following designations and mini- 
mum specifications to be recommended 
to the participating bodies of ECPD 
for the grades of membership. 


STUDENT MEMBER 


A person matriculated in an ap- 
proved school or pursuing studies in 
accord with the program of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Training. 


JUNIOR MEMBER 


A graduate of an approved school 
Jr one who has passed equivalent 
written and oral examinations. 


MEMBER 


The full-fledged engineer who has 
passed the requirements in the mini- 
mum definition of an engineer. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


In accord with the policy estab- 
lished above, the grade of member- 
ship, the license and the professional 
degree should be in substantial agree- 
ment with the minimum definition. 
The Committe urges that steps be 
taken to place this view before the 
faculties of engineering schools for 
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consideration so that in time the 
grades of professional recognition will 
be made uniform. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS 


Throughout this report the phrase 
“approved school” has been used with 
the knowledge that the Committee on 
Engineering Schools has the matter 
under consideration and that a 
scheme for accrediting schools will be 
forthcoming which would result in a 
list of approved schools. 


FURTHER WORK OF COMMITTEE 


The Committee is fully cognizant of 
the fact that the minimum definition 
will not of itself raise the standard of 
the profession. The Committee is 
therefore bending its effort to a con- 
sideration of the mechanism, scope 
and content of examinations and other 
procedures for measuring the achieve- 
ment of standards of recognition by 
the individual. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This Committee recommends that: 

1. The policy be approved by E. C. 
PD; 

2. The minimum definition of an 
engineer be approved by E. C. P. D. 
and forwarded to the participating 
bodies for adoption. 

3. The schedule of grades of mem- 
bership be approved by E. C. P. D. and 
forwarded to the participating bodies 
for adoption. 

4, E. C. P. D. recommends through 
S. P. E. E. that the faculties of en- 
gineering schools give consideration 
to the bestowal of professional de- 
grees only to those who have attained 
the minimum standard. 


The Committee on Professional 
Recognition 
CONRAD N. LAUER, Chairman 
October 9, 1933, 


Comment:—The above merits the 
careful consideration of every Engi- 
neer. The program seemingly meets 
every test of usefulness. It is thor- 
ough, it is absolutely democratic and 
it will serve to afford the State the 
best talent obtainable. 

* * % 


Geodetic Work Urged 
(Continued from Page 8) 


and trustworthy information as to the 
exact location of properties, boundary 
lines, etc., and its tax-maps are a far 
more up-to-date and flawless record 
than our Empire State is able to pre- 
sent to a citizenry of 13,000,000 souls, 
with a ratio of population (predomin- 
antly white) of 256 people per square 
mile. The State of New York aban- 
doned its triangulation program about 
half a century ago, turning it then 
over to the Federal authorities. The 
time and money invested in that work 
may today be regarded as a total loss. 
Washington could not proceed without 
the State’s authorization. The Federal 
government, on the other hand, is 
quite willing and ready to assume 
about 50 per cent. of the cost arising 
from Geodetic operation, if a state 
should request such work to be 
done. There is only one chain of 
“quadrilaterals,” made up of geodetic 
stations of Ist and IInd order, running 


through the Hudson River valley and 
joining the Greater New York area 
with the Canadian border. The abso- 
lute want of geodetic points, west- 
wardly, up to the Great Lakes’ region 
will be felt as a definite set back, as 
soon as modern econemic means of 
mapping, via aero-photography, are 
embarked upon. 

Aero-photography has been now per- 
fected to a stage where actual maps— 
in the term’s strictest application— 
can be constructed with little difficul- 
ty and quite mechanically, from the 
assembled photographs. The higher 
or lower degree of usefulness of such 
maps depends principally on the ac- 
curacy, with which distances and bear- 
ings joining points on the ground (or 
the “ground control’) can be credited 
with, so as to admit their use as a 
“vyard-stick” in the process of rectify- 
ing the distances and bearings between 
the same points on the photographic 
plate. Geodetic positions present ex- 
cellent “ground control.” For first- 
class maps they are indispensible. 


JUNGLE BETTER MAPPED 


Economic needs of the present day 
impose a higher calibre of efficiency. 
The writer has, nevertheless, seen 
more accurate and more reliable spec- 
imens of maps of the jungle regions in 
South America than there are on rec- 
ord of the territory west of the Hud- 
son River valley. Such unworthy and 
inadequate state of affairs exists, of 
course, practically all throughout the 
United States. 


This condition is, in the first anal- 
ysis, due to the pronounced indiffer- 
ence on the part of State engineers 
under whose jurisdiction questions of 
this order should come. The neglect 
and confusion the yublic will find 
reigning in matters concerning their 
profound interests may be explained 
in part by our engineer’s utter dis- 
regard for the important place Geo- 
desy occupies in the controlling of 
maps. Partly responsible—last, not 
least—is his manifest lack of deter- 
mination or unwillingness to acquaint 
himself with an economic subject, 
which engineers in foreign countries, 
long ago, showed no hesitancy in ap- 
plying constructively and successfully 
to the solution of their domestic pro- 
blems. 

Late in 1908, Greater New York 
completed a program of Ist and IInd 
order Triangulation — an _ excellent 
achievement of classical standing. 
Owing only to the efficient and whole- 
hearted co-operation, throughout five 
years, of the Federal Geodetic Divi- 
sion, Chief Engineer N. P. Lewis of 
the City of New York was able to ac- 
complish this. Neither the City’s en- 
gineers nor anybody of the Title Com- 
panies are now using the data of 
those 181 geodetic stations. By a new 
order of things the private interests 
of the commercial groups mentioned 
would have been fundamentally af- 
fected—to public advantage, however. 


WouLp BE SELF-LIQUIDATION 


The untenable and uneconomic state 
of affairs, depicted above, the con- 
tinuous waste of energy and the want 
of organization renders opportune 
the suggestion, of laying before the 
State Government a project of sound, 


self-liquidating disposition and of 
logical constructiveness. Apart from 
the fact that a project of this nature 
will be financed up to 50 per cent by 
the Federal government, and that its 
realization, at once, will offer employ- 
ment to thousands of well trained en- 
gineers, now idle, it should awaken a 
most popular response by reason of 
the following practical turn things 
would be given: 


(a) A permanent centralization— 
with the help of geodetic primary and 
secondary control—of all lower con- 
trol and detail work, into one continu- 
ous picture, correct in detail and cor- 
rect aS an integral part of the Terri- 
tory of the United States. 


(b) A division of each larger po- 
litical unit (a State, f. i.) into several 
interrelated areas or systems of more 
or less equal extent, and controlled by 
rectangular-and-plane coordinates. The 
east-westerly (longitudinal) extent of 
each system should not exceed 110 
miles. 

(c) All detail surveys, of private or 
public objective, are to be carried out 
in terms of continuous, rectangular- 
and-plane co-ordination and be made 
an inseparable part of one system, as 
specified under b 

Duplication of work, overlap and 
the selection of arbitrary and inde- 
pendent systems, by public agencies 
and private engineers will thereby be 
eliminated. 

(d) All survey work is to be correct 
within itself and likewise relative to 
the established geodetic control of the 
next higher order. 

(e) The formulation and codifica- 
tion of uniform standards of precision 
and of the limits of precision for the 
different grades of engineering work. 

This will curb arbitrary individual 
decisions ag to accuracy. 

It has always been a subject of con- 
troversies between engineers. 

(f) The formulation and codifica- 
tion of uniform methods operation in 
the field, as well as of the methods of 
calculation in the office. 

Today every engineer and every 
public agency has its own methods of 
operation and of calculation, different 
from that the predecessor used. 

There is even disagreement among 
public agencies in the same State as 
to the procedures best applied to the 
same kind of work. 

(g) The creation of a Central Of- 
fice in each County and also in the 
State’s capital where work will be 
checked as to its conformity with the 
accepted standards of procedure and 
correctness, while a small fee could be 
charged for the filing, and for the ob- 
taining of information by private par- 
ties. 

Slip-shod, inferior or fictitious work 
will thus be excluded from the official 
files and records, in due course of 
time. 

No pretense is being made, in the 
foregoing, as to perfectness of thought 
or of plans outlined: it is only desired 
to point at the need of the creation 
of a principle, i. e., of a more rigorous 
system to improve, any measure serv- 
ing the security of landownership and 
thereby of the basis of public econ- 
omy, order, peace and of national 
well-being. 
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Professional Training 
(Continued from Page 9) 


has been made to prepare a _ list of 
books in general fields of knowledge. 
A number of thoughtful. people, most 
of them eminent in the engineering 
profession, were asked to submit lists 
of books, and the list shown in Ap- 
pendix C is a compilation of the re- 
sults of these recommendations. Again 
the committee does not feel that this 
list should be final, and invites criti- 
cisms looking toward deletions and 
additions for the improvement of this 
list, from members of the Council. 


5. Preparation of a bulletin which 
will include a synopsis of exz- 
perience and further intellect- 
wal development demanded by 
the criteria set forth by the 
Committee on Professional Rec- 
ognition, 

It is believed by the committee that 
a comprehensive presentation of a pro- 
gram of education and training which 
will clearly meet the requirements for 
professional recognition set up by the 
Committee on Professional Recogni- 
tion should eventually be prepared. 
Manifestly, this portion of the work 
must await the decision of the afore- 
said committee. 


6. Development of procedures calling 
for participation of member 
bodies, their divisions, regions, 
and local sections. Study of 
possibility of decentralized joint 
action on the part of subsidiary 
organization of the member 
bodies. 

Considerable conference and con- 
sultation has been held by the com- 
mittee with the secretaries of the sev- 
eral constituent organizations, looking 
toward the development of these pro- 
cedures which will have for the gen- 
eral objective enlisting the services of 
all senior engineers, through lines of 
Society organization, so that personal 
contact may be secured and a feeling 
of solidarity of interest developed 
throughout the whole engineering pro- 
fession. Under this subject, study 
must be given to the best means for 
publicity and publication of the ma- 
terials needed by junior engineers in 
their development programs. 


J. C. ARNELL 
CHARLES DERLETH, Jr. 
D. S. KIMBALL 
R. A. SEATON 
A. D. SMITH 
W. B. UPDEGRAFF 
R. I. REES, 
Chairman. 


October 1933. 
* * 


General News and 
Comments 


J. WALDO SMITH 
(Continued from Page 10) 
gravity is required to carry down 
the water from the far point at 
Gilboa dam to the distant dwell- 
ing in Staten Island. For these 
benefits New York is indebted to 
Waldo Smith. His name should 
be written high on the monu- 
mental walls of Kensico an 
Ashokan.” . 
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The profession mourns the passing 
of one of its most accomplished and 
best loved figures. 


Why not rename the Catskill Water 
Supply after J. Waldo Smith, a great 
engineer and a real contributor to 
human well-being. 


* * % 


Selecting Engineering 
Students 
(Continued from Page 10) 


of technical learning, with the pur- 
pose of giving to pupils of the schools 
a proper understanding of the require- 
ments of these institutions. 

In the technical school, dullness 
and laziness are especially serious 
handicaps to mass progress. A care- 
ful preliminary weed-out would not 
only be a welcome relief but a golden 
opportunity. It would be an incentive 
for new methods of work and study 
and even for an expansion of the cur- 
riculum. 


A book recently issued under the au- 
spices of the American Association of 
Engineers and entitled ‘Vocational 
Guidance in Engineering Lines” gives 
a comprehensive view of the situation 
as here outlined, and sets forth a def- 
inite and practical plan of combating 
the evils that are clogging the intel- 
lectual machinery of technical educa- 
tion and causing a monetary waste 
that is truly appalling. Having spon- 
sored the book, the A. A. E. is now 
sponsoring a movement in line with 
its recommendations, and is endeavor- 
ing to obtain the cooperation of edu- 
cators in bringing about results in the 
most expeditious and effective way. 


This book might be called a cru- 
saders’ manual, but it is more than 
that. It is a volume of some 550 
pages, which 
diversity of material, and quality and 
variety of contributions from eminent 
members of the profession, is unique 
in engineering literature. It presents 
a composite of views and information 
on special engineering topics, together 
with editorial opinion on various sub- 
jects, and is so written that the ver- 
iest layman can read and understand. 
It is a qualifier or a disqualifier, an 
inspiration or a deterrent, for youths 
who have a hankering for an engi- 
neering career. It records in a gen- 
eral way the results of an investiga- 
tion into educational conditions af- 
fecting the profession, with comments, 
suggestions, and recommendations. In 
character, purpose, diversity of ma- 
terial, and quality and variety of con- 
tributions from eminent members of 
the profession, it is unlike anything 
else in engineering literature. 


As the guide and interpreter of the 
new movement, the book says that the 
main object is “to obtain, for the 
technical institutions of the United 
States of America, students of the best 
possible type, and to exclude there- 
from by frank discouragement most 
of the usual unfit applicants for ad- 
mission, whose name is legion.” 


This publication, like the cause it 
represents, is purely altruistic in 
spirit and purpose. It is not for sale 
on the bookstands, but may be had 


in character, purpose, - 


for the low price of $2.50 from the 
Mack Printing Co. of Easton, Pa., the 
publishers. It is printed in attractive 
style, arranged and indexed for con- 
venient rererence, and has fifty il- 
lustrations, mostly of outstanding 
achievements in various branches of 
engineering. The editorial committe¢ 
which supervised its publication, con- 
sisting of Dr. J. A. L. Waddell, the 
late Frank W. Skinner, and Prof. Har- 
old E. Wessman, began the actual 
work of preparation more than three 
years ago. 

The direct objectives of the new 
movement are set forth tersely by Vic 
H. Housholder, President of the A. A. 
E., as follows: 

“To prevent a great number of 
young men from making failures of 
their lives and developing in their 
minds an inferiority complex from 
having flunked out of a_ technical 
school, to improve materially in a few 
years’ time the quality and efficiency 
of the men in the graduating classes 
of engineering, and to improve, later 
on, these same characteristics among 
engineers.” 

In energizing and spreading the 
new movement, engineering groups in 
various parts of the country are tak- 
ing the book as a guide or text for 
lectures or informal talks before edu- 
cational and civic bodies. There is a 
very large field for missionary work; 
and the members of the profession, 
with its welfare at heart, are regarded 
as the logical pioneers to sow the seed 
on fertile soil. 

Educators contacted thus far by the 
engineers have shown a real interest 
and a sincere desire to be helpful. All 
who wish to participate in the move- 
ment can obtain full information by 
communicating with Dr. Waddell at 
his office, 142 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. He, himself, has been devoting 
much of his time to it and is anxious 
to obtain as many recruits as possible. 
As editor-in-chief of the book, he has 
been active from the start in planning 
and working for an _é aggressive, 
country-wide effort along organized 
lines. 

“A great task devolves upon us,” he 
says, “and never has there been an 
opportunity for the organized engi- 
neering forces of America to accom- 
plish so much for the good of the pub- 
lic and the profession.” 

ARTHUR OLIVER. 


* * * 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Annual Meeting 
New York, December 4th - 8th 


The 54th Annual Meeting of the Am- 
erican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will be held during the week of 
December 4th in the City of New 
York. 

A synopsis of the technical discus- 
sion has been released and is pub- 
lished herewith for informative pur- 
poses. 

Additional details may be obtained 
by addressing the A. S. M. E. at 29 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Unless otherwise stated all events 
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will be held at the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 W. 39th St., N. 
¥) 


TUESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 5 

9:30 a. m., Education and Training 
Session, Room 903. 

9:30 a. m., Heat Transfer Session I, 
Room 1501. 

9:30 a. m., Fuels, Auditorium. 

9:30 a. m., Machine Design and Ma- 
terials Handling Session, Room 502. 

9:30 a. m., Water Measurement 
Symposium Session, Room 502. 

9:30 a. m., Railroad Session, Room 
501. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 5 

2:00 p. m., Heat Transfer Session 
II, Room 1501. 

2:00 p. m., Materials Handling & 
Process Session, Room 1101. 

2:00 p. m., Symposium on Milling 
vs. Planing, Auditorium. 

2:00 p. m., Applied Mechanics Ses- 
sion, Room 903. 

2:00 p. m., Water Measurement 
Symposium Session, Room 502. 

2:00 p. m., Railroad Division II, 
Room 501. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 6 

9:30 a. m., Industrial Power Ses- 
sion, Auditorium. 

9:00 a. m., Lubrication Research, 
Room 502. 

9:30 a. m., Management Research, 
Room 501. 

9:30 a. m., Fluid 
Room 903. 

9:30 a. m., Oil and Gas Power Ses- 
sion, Room 1501. 

9:30 a. m., Textile Session, Room 
1101. 


Meter Session, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 6 

2:00 p. m., Lubrication Engineering 
Session, Room 501. 

2:00 p. m., Steam Tables Research, 
Room 903. 

2:00 p. m., Foundry Session, Room 
502. 

2:00 p. m., Management Problems of 
Industrial Recovery, Management Ses- 
sion, Auditorium. 

2:00 p. m., Heat Transfer 
posium, Room 1501. 

2:00 p. m., Creep of Metals, Room 
1101. 


Sym- 


THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 7 

9:30 a. m., Airship Session, Room 
1501. 

9:30 a. m., Central Power Station, 
Auditorium. 

9:30 a. m., Stress Analysis Session, 
Room 502. 

9:30 a. m., Metal Cutting Session, 
Auditorium—Stevens Inst. of Tech., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

9:30 a. m., Economic Session, Room 
501, 

9:30 a. m., Iron and Steel Session, 
Room 1101. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 7 

2:00 p. m., Central Station Session, 
Auditorium. 

2:00 p. m., Air Conditioning Ses- 
sion, Room 501. 
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2:00 p. m., Mechanical Springs, 


Room 1101. 

2:00 p. m., Engineering Education 
Session, Room 502. 

2:00 p. m., Boiler Feed Water Ses- 
sion, Room 1501. 


Frederick W. Taylor Celebration at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 


led 


boken, N. J., Thursday, December 7. 
*x* * 


Public Works Money 
(Continued from Page 10) 
must work out definite lines of pro- 
cedure on location, character of im- 
provement, size, joint financing, etc., 
before an application can be made for 
a Federal loan or grant. Such pro- 
cedure invariably requires joint meet- 
ings over a protracted period of time. 
The very fact that projects of this na- 
ture are social betterments of the 
highest order and fit into wise long- 
range planning makes them slower to 
get under way. <A dead line as to 
time should not choke off such pro- 

jects. 


Attention has been called to the fact 
that municipalities of western states 
seem to be getting their projects and 
applications under way with greater 
speed than is being evidenced in the 
eastern states. This is not necessar- 
ily to the discredit of eastern cities. 
The greater progress in the west may 
very well be due to the fact that the 
laws of the younger western states 
are more flexible chan those »f the 
longer established states of the east. 


Having set up a great fund for pub- 
lic works the United States Govern- 
ment has raised the morale of con- 
tractors, engineers, architects, supply 
men and all other affiliated directly 
or indirectly with the construction in- 
dustry which employs millions of men 
and women. If this fund is suddenly 
shut off the psychological effect may 
very well be bad. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that a speedy exhaustion of 
funds will throw a wet blanket over 
the entire Recovery program. It 
would seem better to move not’ too 
quickly in allocating all of this huge 
fund. Results which will be beneficial 
to all concerned can come only when 
deeper waters have been stirred, when 
the long-range non-Federal projects 
have been given a chance to mature. 


* * & 


ENGINEERS AND _ ARCHI- 
TECTS WARNED 


Government Frowns on Legal 
Aids 


Through American Engineering 
Council the Treasury Department has 
issued the following statement: 


The Treasury Department will look 
with much disfavor on those archi- 
tects or engineers who retain legal 
counsel in Washington to aid them in 
securing professional contracts from 
the Department; in fact, it will be the 
disposition of the Department to elim- 
inate such architects and engineers 
from consideration altogether. This 
announcement was recently made by 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


Robert who has requested the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and Ameri- 
can Engineering Council to make the 
attitude of his office widely known. 


Early in the summer the Treasury 
Department learned that certain Wash- 
ington lawyers had been soliciting en- 
gineers, architects, and others, inter- 
ested in obtaining Government busi- 
ness, representing that to retain such 
counsel would enhance the opportun- 
ities of the engineers and architects 
to obtain desirable contracts. This ac- 
tivity has been particularly prevalent 
in western states. 


The Treasury Department has not 
made the names of the lawyers who 
engaged in this practice public, feeling 
that probably they did not realize (1) 
that their proposal was in itself a re- 
flection on certain Government offi- 
cials; (2) that representation of the 
nature lawyers would provide could 
not possibly have any bearing upon 
the selections made by the Treasury 
Department. 


The Department desires to make its 
selections on the merits of each case 
alone. There is no disposition on the 
part of the Department to prosecute 
any of the parties concerned, but it 
does want it emphatically understood 
that such a practice will be outlawed 


* * * 


CATALOGUE ENGINEERING 


Another Practice to Combat 


The following communications point 
out one of the evils that the Profes- 
sional Engineer and Architect have to 
contend against. 

The Engineer and the Architect will 
have to unite in their endeavors to 
eradicate abuses and enforce the in- 
tent of the N. R. A. in so far as it ap- 
plies to their respective professions. 


FLETCHER H. BURKE 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
677 Ellicott Square 
Buffalo, New York 
October 7, 1933 
Attention of 

Mr. Arthur VY. Sheridan, Editor 
The American Engineer 
250 Park Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter sent 
October 6th to the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company by the Industria] Planning 
Corporation and signed by Mr. L. A. 
Cherry. 

The September issue of the Ameri- 
can Engineer on pages 23-24 reprints 
a letter to the New York office of the 
Portland Cement Association sent by 
the New York State Highway Chapter, 
A. G. C. A. by Mr. Harry R. Hayes, 
Managing Director. 

The situations are analogous. Such 
practices, in my opinion violate the 
spirit if not the letter of the N. R. A. 
It is unfair practice. Why should any 
manufacturing corporation be allowed 
to enter into engineering competition 
with licensed professional engineers? 

I believe that engineers have at 
least one method of combating this 
practice, and I, for one, will use it. 


It is to be hoped that The American 
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Engineer will lend every effort to put 
a stop to this unfair practice. 
Very truly yours, 
FLETCHER H. BURKE. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 
CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS 


Walbridge Building 
43 Court Street 
Buffalo, New York 
October 6, 1933 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 

Hyde Park 

Boston Massachusetts 
Attention: Mr. C. C. Gray 

Gentlemen: 

We have received this morning your 
circular letter dated October 2nd call- 
ing our attention to an enclosed page 
taken from the September copy of the 
Architectural Forum. We had not 
seen this page, we are not subscribers 
to the magazine mentioned, and being 
engaged in consulting engineering 
practice we have not had need for 
that magazine. 

We were very much surprised to 
note that the heading reads, “An aid 
to architects in laying out and writing 
specifications for air conditioning and 
ventilating, heating and vacuum clean- 
ing equipment.” On second thought 
we are not so much surprised, for 
there has been a growing tendency on 
the part of manufacturers to furnish 
all of the information necessary for 
architects to specify their products— 
the old so-called “catalogue engineer- 
ing.” We are well aware that any- 
thing we might have to say regarding 
that type of engineering would have 
no effect whatever on the general sit- 
uation, but it is a practice which is 
unquestionably bad for nearly every- 
body concerned. (1) It enables the 
architect to collect a fee for engineer- 
ing services which he has not ren- 
dered, and with such information fur- 
nished by manufacturers he must ne- 
cessarily be biased to the extent that 
he would favor that company. (2) 
The owner is deprived of the benefit 
of disinterested advice, and which he 
could obtain from any reputable engi- 
neer. (3) From our standpoint, a 
purely selfish one, it is deliberately 
taking business away from the legiti- 
mate consulting engineer. 

Engaged as we are in the practice 
of consulting engineering we are 
called upon regularly by salesmen 
from many companies. Acting as the 
agents of the owner, it is our busi- 
ness to design the work necessary as 
best we can, and choose the types of 
apparatus which are adapted to the 
owners’ needs. In case that there is 
more than one product which will sat- 
isfy his requirements, as there gener- 
ally is, it is our business to see that 
competition is allowed between com- 
parable articles. There is no need to 
extend this argument further, as you 
are perfectly familiar with all of the 
details. 

After reading your page it has 
caused us to wonder just what the 
position of the Sturtevant Company is 
toward consulting engineers. Will it 
solicit business from the engineer and 
ask to be placed on specifications, and 
at the same time give necessary in- 
formation to the architects, as men- 


tioned on the page enclosed? Also 
just what does this paragraph mean? 
“Architects seeking complete 
data regarding any form of air 
conditioning equipment or in need 
of engineering cooperation are 
invited to make use of the unex- 
celled facilities and experience of 

the B. F. Sturtevant Company.” 
Yours very truly, 

INDUSTRIAL PLANNING CORP,, 

L. A. CHERRY 


* * & 


A COMMENT ON FEES 
As Set Up in Proposed Code 


The following letter is published at 
the request of the writer. 


CUCCI AND BROWN, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 MADISON AVENUE 

NEw YorK 


October 6th, 1933. 


American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, 
51 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Attention of Mr. A. V. Hutchinson 


Gentlemen: 


As you know, the Writer was ap- 
pointed a member of the Code Com- 
mittee by the New York Chapter of 
the New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of which Mr. John 
W. Pickworth is Chairman. I am 
familiar with the entire Code as writ- 
ten and our Committee has made vari- 
ous suggestions and changes among 
which was the request that provision 
for a fee be incorporated in the Code 
which wag revised September 18th, to 
include this provision under Article 5, 
Paragraph 4, in which it is stated— 
“In the operation of this Code, before 
the establishment of engineering fees 
as above described, no engineer shall 
charge for his services, an amount, 
based upon the total cost of the work 
on which his services are rendered, 
less than that specified in the “Man- 
ual of Engineering Practice; No. 6. 
Charges for Engineering Services” 
adopted by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, September, 1930, 
which is appended hereto.” 

After carefully checking over this 
Manual on September 26th I wrote Mr. 
Pickworth, our Chairman, as per the 
enclosed copy. 

It seems to me that the Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
would be making a great step forward 
in the interests of engineers in our 
field, if they would take up the ques- 
tion of the engineers’ fees pertaining 
to mechanical, heating, ventilating, 
etc., which you will find if you read 
through the Manual, Page 7, No. 6, 
which is quoted as follows: 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


“The modern building is a struc- 
ture of which the engineering pro- 
blems and solutions are of major im- 
portance. Engineers specializing in 
building construction: 


a. Are engaged by the Owner to 
take entire charge of, and responsi- 
bility for, the planning, designing, 
and construction of a building. Archi- 


tects being employed on the architect- 
ural and decorative features. 

b. Are engaged by the Owner or an 
Architect for the engineering and de- 
sign features. 


“In the building field as in others, 
the fees depend on the magnitude of 
the work, the difficulty and elabora- 
tion involved, and the responsibility 
assumed. ; 

“For complete charge of and respon- 
sibility for the plan, design, and con- 
struction of buildings of great magni- 
tude, of simple type and detail, the 
rate on a “percentage of cost” basis 
is 5 per cent. For normal type build- 
ings the rate is 6 per cent. For build- 
ings involving complicated problems 
and elaborate detail the rate ranges 
from 6 to 10 per cent. 

“If engineering services are engaged 
by the Owner or Architect for certain 
specified features, the extent of such 
service, conditions of employment, and 
responsibility for the work are speci- 
fied in the agreement. 

“As engineering service may extend 
to the electrical and mechanical 
equipment, ventilation, study of vibra- 
tions, drainage of the soil, founda- 
tions, etc., the normal rates for engi- 
neering service are not applicable in 
the field of building construction. A 
special classification is necessary.” 


At the end of this article you will 
find that it states—‘‘As engineering 
service may extend to the electrical 
and mechanical equipment, ventila- 
tion, study of vibrations, drainage of 
the soil, foundations, etc., the normal 
rates for engineering service are not 
applicable in the field of building con- 
struction. A special classification is 
necessary.” You will therefore see 
there is no definite fee set that the 
engineer should charge in our pro- 
fession, namely, heating, ventilation, 
air conditioning, sanitation and elec- 
trical work. To my mind it leaves 
the question wide open for the engi- 
neers to charge any rates they may 
choose and therefore brings us back 
to the deplorable conditions that have 
existed for the past three years. 

If nothing can be done to have a 
definite fee included in the proposed 
Engineers Code, then I feel that this 
question is of sufficient 1mportance to 
be taken up at the time the National 
Control Committee is appointed to go 
into the question of fees for all en- 
gineering service. It seems to me that 
the importance that engineers in our 
line hold in the field of building in- 
dustry as a whole and the importance 
of the engineering service in this field 
has been passed over too lightly. I 
believe something should be done to 
bring the engineers in our profession 
to the front in a prominent manner 
and also bring out the importance of 
the work rendered by such engineers. 

If there are any questions that you 
would like to ask me regarding this 
matter, I would be very glad to call 
at your office and go over the whole 
subject. 

Yours very truly, 
V. J. CUCCI. 


Ed: Mr. Cucci requests comments. 
Kindly forward the same to the ad- 
dress indicated in his letterhead or to 
the American Engineer. 
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New York and New Jersey 
News and Activities 


New York’s’ Senior 
Engineer 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Cemetery Superintendents of the 
State of New York, held their 
Convention in Jamestown, N. Y., 
and I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing David H. Merritt of Highland 
on the Hudson River, which is 
near Poughkeepsie. He is Secre- 
tary and Treasurer and Engineer 
of the Cemetery of that place. He 
is still practising his profession 
and has since he began in 1869 
(64 years ago). He is 85 years 
old, only one year older than Mr. 
Locke. He is like a_ reference 
library to the younger engineer 
and surveyors who work in that 
vicinity. 

Now if there are any engineers 
or surveyors in active practice as 
long as Mr. Merritt I would be 
glad to hear from them through 
the American Engineer or the 
New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. Their ex- 
periences would be very interest- 
ing to us younger engineers and 
surveyors. 

Yours truly, 


(sgd) C. EUGENE BENTLEY 


P. S.—I have the consent of Mr. 
Merritt to make _ reference to 


him.” 
C. E. BENTLEY. 
* * * 
Membership In the State 
Society 


(Continued from Page 11) 
as to what their reaction has been in 
regard to our Chapter? 
With very best regards, 
(signed) JOHN E. SETCHELL, 
99 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE New YorK Strate Socrery OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEw YORK 


October Tenth, 1933 


Professor John E. Setchell, 
Chairman, Membership Committee, 
Kings County Chapter, 

New York State Society of 
Professional] Engineers, Inc. 

My dear Professor Setchell: 

Thank you for your congratulatory 
note on what you term my excellent 
work in adding thirty new members to 
the roll of Kings County Chapter 
since May; and, in compliance with 
your request for a report as to how I 
have accomplished this, so that it may 
aid you in furthering a drive contem- 
plated by Mr. Linford S. Stiles, our 
President, I herewith submit a report 
showing—if I may quote Shakespeare, 
in Othello—by “ . . what drugs, 
what charms, what conjuration and 
what mighty magic . deo ye 
caused engineers to join their profes- 
sional society. 


In brief, engineers are men who 
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want facts; they act when the facts 
are clear in their minds and when 
they see advantages. The Society’s 
activities, or even its existence, has 
been vague in the minds of many. I, 
therefore, called the facts to their at- 
tention, clarified some misconceptions 
and invited them to join and co-oper- 
ate. The results are as you show in 
your report. 


Specific examples are always con- 
vincing; and, as a number of the mem- 
bers whose names I will mention, may 
be here at the meeting, the verifica- 
tion can easily be had. 


My first call was upon Dr. Samuel 
Edmands, Director of the School of 
Science and Technology of Pratt In- 
stitute. Dr. Edmands received me 
very courteously and, after a little 
talk, said that he did not know just 
why he had not joined before, except 
that no one had specifically called his 
attention to the activities; and he was 
glad that I had come in. He filled out 
an application blank and stated that he 
was in perfect accord with the So- 
ciety’s work. I inquired if I might also 
see his instructors.’ He consented and 
added that I may even inform them 
that he joined and that he is in ac- 
cord with its principles and aims. I 
saw his instructors, received an appli- 
cation from one and promises from 
others. 


I next called upon Mr. A. S. 
Reynolds of George Weiderman Elec- 
tric Company. Mr. Reynolds had not 
joined because he thought that prac- 
tice was not sufficiently restricted to 
qualified persons and that the Society 
was not doing much about it. I showed 
him the new law restricting practice 
and he joined. 


I called upon Dr. Albert L. Colston, 
Principal of the Brooklyn Technical 
High School—authority on design of 
high schools. Dr. Colston was pleased 
that I had come in and he filled out an 
application blank. He stated that he 
had received literature but there was 
some question in his mind, which now 
has been answered, and was therefore 
pleased to join. Dr. Colston asked me 
to come in again, when time permit- 
ted, and have a little talk on technical 
high schools and their design. 


Then I called upon some engineers 
in private practice. They were pleased 
to have the information relative to 
the Society and signed applications to 
support it. 


Another engineer, formerly an em- 
ployee, but entering private practice, 
joined after a little talk on the wel- 
fare of the engineer. 


Both the chief electrical and the 
chief mechanical engineers of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company, joined, as 
did also five others. They all men- 
tioned that they had received litera- 
ture but, somehow, had not been suffi- 
ciently impressed or moved to act. 


Another engineer who had been 
vaguely informed of the activities, 
joined, after a little explanation, on 
my part, and ended by saying that he 
is realizing now that there is more to 
the Society than he had assumed. 


A consulting engineer and also the 
chief engineer of the Eiseman Mag- 


neto Corporation, filled applications 
and appreciated my calls. 


Most of the engineers with whom I 
have come in contact have been cour- 
teous and usually entered into a dis- 
cussion of some engineering problem 
which they were, at the time, solving 
or some personal phase of engineer- 
ing; they expressed pleasure at the 
calls and the information. These calls 
resulted in a deeper appreciation of 
what other engineers were doing, and 
in a kindlier feeling toward their fel- 
lowmen in_ general. Applications 
which were not given me at the time 
of my calls are following in the mail. 
The activity and interest created will 
be beneficial to the Society as a whole, 
and, of course, to the members indi- 
vidually. 


In June I had called upon Dr. Erich 
Hausmann, Dean of the Graduate 
Studies of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, to inquire if I might speak 
to the professors who are licensed but 
not yet members—showing him a list 
of eight—there are eleven now. Dr. 
Hausmann readily acquiesced and 
even made the suggestion that the bet- 
ter time would be in the Fall. I have 
already begun. 


There has been acquiescence and 
co-operation in general. Men have 
shown a kindly feeling and a good 
spirit after being made acquainted 
with the facts. Heads of engineering 
departments have readily consented 
to my seeing their employees. Dr. 
Edmands of Pratt Institute, where I 
again had occasion to call, because of 
a newly licensed instructor, offered 
me the use of the faculty bulletin 
board if I wished to post anything 
that might be of interest to engineers 
or the Society. My experiences, alto- 
gether, have been pleasant. 


Another phase of the personal con- 
tact has been the off-setting of erron- 
eous thoughts relative to the objects 
of the Society. Some of these thoughts 
would be ludicrous were they not so 
serious in their effect. One is that the 
Society is a Union promulgating 
strikes and causing the harboring of 
ill feeling between employer and em- 
ployee. Another is that the Society is 
just another organization sprung up 
for no good reason as, apparently, all 
the work pertaining to licensing and 
restriction of practice and fostering of 
new laws is done by the national so- 
cieties. Another is that the Society is 
an association for city employees only. 
I could enumerate several more, 
though minor assumptions, but these 
give the gist. 


There are oppositions which are not 
the fault of the engineers themselves 
nor of misconceptions. Some engi- 
neers who work for contractors feel 
that the contractors would not like to 
have them join; the same holds true 
with engineers associated with archi- 
tects. Others feel that their jobs in 
the public utilities are so assured that 
they do not need the Society nor even 
the State license. Others have finan- 
cial reasons; in general, however, the 
thoughts are changing. 

Another phase of going about is the 
request from qualified, but unlicensed, 
engineers for information pertaining 
to licensing and for license blanks. I 
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have given out many such blanks and 
considerable information. These men, 
when licensed, will come in as mem- 
bers. 

To sum up, I want to say that the 
engineer is a man open to reason, but 
desires facts—his training has made 
him so; all of us are so; and if a 
fellow-engineer meets them, who is 
conversant with the facts and knows 
engineering problems, and the condi- 
tions, they readily lend an attentive 
ear and respond. It is my experience, 
in the many years which I have been 
in engineering departments of large 
public utilities—viz. the telephone, 
the electric light and the traction 
companies, outside of my contact with 
individual engineers, when in private 
practice writing engineering texts, 
that the engineer is human: he wants 
to advance; he wants to co-operate 
for mutual advantage. He knows how 
he has been overridden by those of 
less competence but more aggressive- 
ness and, if given the facts authori- 
tatively, he will put his shoulder to 
the wheel. 

Let me _ suggest that, whatever 
means be adopted for strengthening 
the membership and therefore, the 
Society, that personal contact, by fel- 
low engineers, be included as a major 
part of the program. 

Trusting this gives you the desired 
information and wishing you every 
success in your contemplated drive, 
I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
A. BARNETT GREEN. 


439 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Comment:—Mr. Green was cited at 
the Annual Meeting of the State So- 
ciety. 

The American Engineer extends 
congratulations upon the splendid ac- 
count rendered by so active a member 
of the Society. 


* *£ & 


NEW YORK CHAPTER NEWS 


Raphael J. Smyth, Chairman 
Committee on Chapter Activities 


BRONX COUNTY 


A regular meeting of the Bronx 
County Chapter was held at the Con- 
course Plaza Hotel, on October 5th, at 
which Mr. Joseph F. Lamb, President 
of the Chapter, presided. 

The guest speaker was Mr. Fred H. 
Zurmuhlen, President of Richmond 
County Chapter and Chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the State 
Society, who has distinguished himself 
for the success of his activities in the 
organization of Chapters throughout 
the State. Mr. Zurmuhlen described the 
remarkable expansion of the Society 
through the formation of new Chap- 
ters during the depression period 
when the activities and memberships 
of organizations, generally, have been 
declining. He gave convincing testi- 
mony that his zeal in the cause of the 
Society’s growth is unabated by prom- 
ising that two (2) new Chapters 
would be organized before the next 
annual meeting of the Society, and by 
challenging the Chapter to match his 
interest and activity by inscribing 
upon its roster the names of 200 new 
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members before the same event. Mr. 
Zurmuhlen, who is well known and 
highly popular with the Engineers of 
The Bronx, was given a most cordial 
reception. And the Chapter gave 
every evidence that to Fred Zurmuh- 
len of Richmond “the latch string is 
always out.” 


Professor Alexander Haring, past 
president of the Chapter, was pre- 
sented with a handsome onyx desk set 
as a memento of the period of his ser- 
vice in the Chair. A graceful presen- 
tation address was made by Mr. Ray- 
mond J. Van Wagner, Chairman of 
the Chapter Activities Committee. And 
Prof. Haring again demonstrated his 
mastery of pleasing speech in his ac- 
knowledgment which was notable for 
the excellence of its diction and the 
felicity of its expression. 


Raphael J. Smyth, Chairman of the 
Chapter Code Committee, presented a 
report which recommended the ap- 
proval of the September 18th revision 
of the Engineers’ Code provided that 
the following important modifications 
be made: 


(1) That the minimum salary for 
engineering assistants performing the 
lowest grade of sub-professional work 
be $30.00 a week during the four (4) 
months period pending the establish- 
ment of schedules of fair minimum 
rates, for all types of engineering ser- 
vices, by the State or Regional sub- 
committees of the National Code Com- 
mittee. 


(2) That provision be made for ade- 
quate representation of engineering 
assistants on the National Control 
Committee to properly effectuate the 
purposes of Sect. 7 (a) of the N. R. A. 
and Art. III of the proposed Code. 


(3) That at least one-third of the 


personnel of the State or Regional. 


Committees be composed of represent- 
atives of State Societies. 


(4) That the National Control] Com- 
mittee be composed of one (1) mem- 
ber appointed by each of the national 
professional organizations which sub- 
scribe to the Code within 30 days af- 
ter the date on which it becomes 
effective. 

(5) That the definition of the func- 
tions of professional Engineers now 
contained in the Code be replaced by 
the definition contained in the New 
York State Law. 

(6) That the functions of Land Sur- 
veyors be considered as the functions 
of Engineers, for the purposes of the 
Code. 

(7) That the “Unfair Practices” pro- 
vision which reads: “An engineer 
employed in a salaried position on full 
time basis shall not solicit or accept 
employment outside of his salaried 
duties in competition with other engi- 
neers, nor authorize the use of his 
name for the solicitations of such 
work. He may serve in a consulting 
or advisory capacity with the consent 
of his employer,” be changed to read: 
“An engineer employed in a salaried 
position on full time basis shall not 
solicit or accept employment outside 
of his salaried duties in unfair compe- 
tition with other engineers, nor author- 
ize the use of his name for the solici- 
tation of such work.” 


The report was approved unanimous- 
ly. 

The 7th recommendation evoked an- 
imated—even excited—discussion, and 
feeling ran high during its considera- 
tion. The point advanced in favor of 
this particular provision is that it 
would prevent employed Engineers 
from competing with employing Engi- 
neers in private practice and securing 
work by price-cutting and other repre- 
hensible practices. The arguments 
raised in objection are, that it is 


Unconstitutional: It would (a) re- 
duce the employed Engineer to a sub- 
citizen status by abridging his liberty 
of action, as compared with other cit- 
izens, outside of his hours of duty, 
and (b) degrade him to a condition of 
serfdom by giving his employer con- 
trol over his (the employee’s) econo- 
mic activities for 24 hours a day; 


Discriminatory: The Architects’ 
Code (or other known Codes) con- 
tains no similar prohibitory provi- 
sion; 

Inequitable: Employed architects 
would be permitted to compete (in 
this State) for economic benefit with 
employing Engineers for Engineering 
work, and employed Engineers would 
be forbidden to compete in like man- 
ner; 

Ineffectual: Some of the greatest 
abuses, complained of, occur in the field 
of Land Surveying where employed En- 
gineers (principally in the public ser- 
vice) compete with private practition- 
ers. The prohibitory provision would 
not relieve this situation. The prac- 
tice of Land Surveying does not come 
within the purview of this Code. The 
employed Engineer, licensed as a Land 
Surveyor, could solicit and accept em- 
ployment outside of his salaried duties 
in competition with Surveyors in pri- 
vate practice and not violate the letter 
of the Code provision. 


It is undoubtedly true that some 
Engineers and Engineering Assistants 
are guilty of unfair practices. These 
abuses should be corrected, and cor- 
rective measures speedily devised. But 
it must also be realized that these cor- 
rective measures at any time will ap- 
ply only to that small percentage of 
employed Engineers who engage in 
competitive practices outside their 
salaried duties. It is estimated that 
95% of those engaged in the practice 
of Engineering are employees. To 
penalize all of these, as the Code pro- 
poses, to prevent malpractice by a 
small percentage of their number, is 
repugnant to one’s sense of justice. 
And when the penalty goes to the ex- 
tremity of depriving nearly the entire 
membership of a great profession, in- 
nocent of wrong doing or intent, of 
their rights as citizens, every resource 
of law and mind should be exhausted 
by the profession to prevent its adop- 
tion and application. 

The Engineering profession is 
eager to support the N. R. A. in its 
declared policy “to provide for the 
general welfare” and “to eliminate un- 
fair competitive practices” and in that 
eagerness is alert to prevent the in- 
troduction of provisions in Codes, es- 
tablished under its authority, which 
are not in consonance with its pur- 
poses and objectives. 
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NASSAU COUNTY 

Nassau County Chapter is interest- 
ed in the adoption of a New York 
State Society emblem. It has in- 
structed its Secretary, Mr. Frederick 
W. Malkmus, to communicate its de- 
sire to the Society. Two communica- 
tions to that effect have been received 
in a short period of time, the latest 
containing two designs, as sugges- 
tions. 

The members of the State Society 
formally approved the adoption of an 
emblem in 1931. A number of excel- 
lent designs were prepared at that 
time by Mr. Ernest F. Fox, Financial 
Secretary of the Society. Difficulties 
developed, however, in the selection 
of a design which would be generally 
acceptable and one Chapter voted to 
lay the matter on the table. Morever, 
economic conditions were then, and 
have been since, unfavorable toward 
monetary outlays by Engineers who 
have suffered most severely during the 
depression, and no further action has 
been taken on the matter. 

However, happier days are being 
speedily ushered in by the N. R. A., 
and it is hoped that the dream, long 
cherished by many, of a New York 
State Society emblem, will soon be- 
come a reality. 


* *£ * 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Grant 
K. Palsgrove, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Rensselaer County Chapter, a re- 
port has been received that thirty-six 
members and friends of the Chapter 
attended a dinner-meeting in the Troy 
Club, on October 17th. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. J. M. Caird, 
President of the Chapter. 

Mr. Arnold G. Chapman, President of 
the State Society and guest speaker 
of the occasion, eloquently urged in- 
tensification of activity toward ex- 
panding the membership of the So- 
ciety to increase its power both for 
the protection of the public and for 
the advancement of the interests of 
the profession. 

Mr. Gustave W. Paulson of Troy de- 
livered a most interesting lecture on 
Sweden, once ruled by Bernadotte, 
that soldier of fortune, who, rising 
from the ranks of the French army to 
wield a marshal’s baton, ascended to 
the throne of Sweden and Norway to 
reign as Charles XIV; the country 
whose tumuli at Upsala are the le- 
gendary burial places of Freya, Thor 
and Odin, deities of the Norseland; 
the land whose sagas inspired the ma- 
jestic genius of Wagner, and whose 
people, when Aurora lights the north- 
ern sky, still vision the Valkyrs—the 
beauteous hand-maidens of Odin and 
the “Choosers of the Slain”—sweeping 
across the heavens in meteoric flight, 
bearing in triumph on their steeds of 
fire the warriors who go to dwell for- 
ever in Valhalla’s sword-lighted halls. 

ae * * 


NEW YORK COUNTY 


Mr. F. A. Rossell, Secretary of the 
New York County Chapter, has for- 
warded the following report of the ac- 
tivities of the New York County Chap- 
ter: 

“Recently the City Work Bureau of 
the Emergency Work and Relief Ad- 
ministration of the City of New York 


issued a Manual showing the func- 
tions of its various units. When these 
functions were analyzed it was found 
that some positions could only be 
filled by licensed professional engi- 
neers and the Manual was changed 
accordingly by the following excerpt: 
“All technical agents and inspectors 
shall preferably be licensed profession- 
al engineers in New York and shall, 
so far as practicable, be appointed 
from the lists of destitute and com- 
petent persons certified as such by the 
Home Relief Bureau, or by the Pro- 
fessional Engineers’ Committee on 
Unemployment, or by the Architects’ 
Emergency Committee.” 

Later in the Manual: “Inspectors 
shall be selected, so far as practicable, 
from the Professional Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Committee on Unemploy- 
ment.” 

This move was duly sanctioned by 
the Chapter and the change made in 
the Manual was appreciated by the 
Society. 

Later five Borough Division Tech- 
nical Agents were appointed and it 
developed that only two were licensed 
professional engineers but the others 
were to apply for their licenses in due 
time. All technical agents are under 
the supervision of a Field Manager. 

Attention is called to an article on 
page 2 of the New York Times of 
October 20th, 1933, calling attention to 
conditions in the City Work Bureau. 
It should be the duty of all engineers 
to see that the laws relating to the 
practice of Civil Engineering should 
be rigidly carried out and every effort 
made to place licensed professional 
engineers in the above mentioned job.” 


* * & 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


The following report has been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Andrew M. Anderson, 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee 
of the Westchester County Chapter: 

“At a very enthusiastic meeting of 
the Westchester Chapter of the New 
York State Society of Professional En- 
gineers, held October 11th, at’ the 
County Court House, White Plains, 
Mr. Carlton S. Proctor, of Bronxville, 
the Chairman of the Code Committee, 
appointed by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers under the authoriza- 
tion of the National Construction Lea- 
gue, outlined the development of the 
Code for submission to the National 
Code Administrator at Washington. 

The Code, Mr. Proctor pointed out, 
must be national in scope and cannot 
settle at once local problems, The 
National Recovery Act seemed to ig- 
nore professional men, and because a 
great many engineers are engaged in 
the construction industry, the need for 
a Code for engineers and architects 
was soon felt. Upon the presentation 
of the general construction Code, 
which has not been approved as yet, a 
ruling by General Johnson was made 
that the construction industry must 
be considered in the whole. It was 
Mr. Proctor’s task to coordinate exist- 
ing and proposed Codes in so far as 
they apply to the engineer in the con- 
struction industry. He called for 
representation from all existing engi- 
neering bodies and asked them to sub- 
mit their views on a Code. He was 
handicapped in this, because of local 


problems which must be handled by 
the small units. In order to be recog- 
nized by the NRA Code Committees 
the organization must prove that it is 
representative nationally of the engi- 
neering profession. 


Mr. Proctor explained that the en- 
gineers’ Code and that of the archi- 
tects were in direct conflict in many 
places and both professions agreed to 
work along parallel lines. Other con- 
flicts arose owing to the fact that the 
engineers’ Code has more than sixty 
Codes feeding into it. All these Codes 
must be coordinates. In the case of 
the cooperation with the architects 
Mr. Proctor felt that the Committee 
had done a tremendous task in limit- 
ing engineering work to engineers, 
and architecture to architects. He 
pointed out that only buildings de- 
signed by competent engineers had 
withstood the earthquake in Long 
Beach, California. Other buildings, 
including public buildings, which were 
not designed by engineers were com- 
plete losses. A survey, executed at 
the time of the recent earthquake, 
brought out this fact. 


The Code was given a hearing on 
October 9th at which time there were 
amendments offered. Mr. Chapman of 
the New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers asked for repre- 
sentation on the regional Committee. 
The Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, 
which Mr. Proctor believed is affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, objected to the Code on the 
ground that no mention of salaries 
and fees had been made. After con- 
ferring with all organizations, there 
was a general agreement that it was 
impossible in the time allotted to the 
Committee to formulate a Code of sal- 
aries and fees which would cover 
every locality and every branch of en- 
gineering. This question of minimum 
salaries and fees, and maximum hours 
must be taken up by regional com- 
mittees who will enforce the Code. 
These regional committees must pre- 
sent their schedules within four 
months after the Code has been ap- 
proved. 


It was the opinion of the speaker, 
and of Malcolm Pirnie, who will be in 
charge of. approving the general con- 
struction Code, that the engineers’ 
Code will be the most complex of all 
the Codes which will be submitted un- 
der the NRA. He pointed out that the 
engineering profession should encour- 
age the Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, in- 
stead of discouraging them because 
they are sincere men and have the in- 
terest of the engineering profession 
at heart. They are determined that the 
engineer will not be exploited and 
that any exploitation now existing 
must be stopped. 


When the Code has been approved 
and adopted, it will become law and 
any violations of the Code will be 
punishable by maximum term in pris- 
on of six months, or maximum fine of 
$500 or both. The adoption or ap- 
proval is expected within twe weeks 
when it will be given a hearing be- 
fore the administration. 
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Although Mr. Proctor had been talk- 
ing for two hours, he agreed to talk 
about the San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bridge on which he is the engineer. 
The bridge is about eight and one-half 
miles long, and incorporates almost 
every type of bridge known to bridge 
builders. The foundations were car- 
ried to the unprecedented depth of 230 
feet, requiring the construction of a 
new type of caisson which Mr. Moran, 
partner of Mr. Proctor, had patented. 


A general business meeting of the 
Chapter was held before Mr. Proctor’s 
talk. John Avery, President of the 
Chapter, presided.” 


7 * * 
New Jersey Chapter News 


PASSAIC COUNTY 
The regular meeting of the Chapter 
was held at the Elks Club, 29 Howe 
Ave., Passaic on Thursday, October 
26th. 


An address on “Topics of Current 
Importance” was delivered by Gerald 
W. Knight of Newark. 

Preceding the meeting an informal 
dinner was held in the dining room of 
the Elks Club. 

Engineers residing or practising in 
Passaic County should be interested 
in the affairs of the county and with 
proper support the Chapter can be- 
come a medium for giving expression 
to the needs of the community. 

Address I. Levine—Secretary, 
5 Colt Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Tel. Sherwood 2-3408. 

x * *% 


UNION COUNTY 


The Union County Chapter held its 
first meeting of the Fall season at the 
Eleanor Restaurant, 1165 East Jersey 
Street, Elizabeth, N. J., on Tuesday, 
October 10th, 1933. 


After a beefsteak dinner, two very 


interesting reels entitled “The Story 
of Bakelite’ were shown. 


At the business meeting, a resolu- 
tion was passed to the effiect that the 
Union County Chapter sponsor the 
enactment of legislation to place muni- 
cipal engineers under the propriety of 
the “Tenure of Office Act.” 


After some discussion it was decided 
to incorporate in the notices for the 
next meeting a request to the effect 
that each receiver of the notice in- 
dicate whether he is interested in re- 
ceiving further notices. It was gen- 
erally felt that considerable saving in 
the monthly printing and postage bill 
could be effected by eliminating all 
disinterested engineers from the mail- 
ing list. 

JOHN L. MILLER, 
Secretary 


121 East Third Avenue, 
Roselle, N. J. 





to be avoided. 





WILL YOU 


This Winter - - - 


USEFUL EMPLOYMENT OR DOLES? 
JOBS OR CHARITY 


Construction work can go on right through the winter. 
contractors long ago learned how to build safely in cold weather. 


Public Works—on which so many will depend for this winter’s employment—should 
go right ahead. Sewage disposal plants, sewer extensions, bridges, grade separations, 
buildings—can be safely carried on right through cold weather. 


Intelligent planning and leadership are necessary if a bad “winter slump” is 


DO YOUR PART? 


We have just prepared an interesting, informative piece of literature, composed of suggested types of 
projects, together with methods and specifications for winter construction. 
radio program and other activities designed to promote winter construction. 


Portland Cement Association 
347 MADISON AVENUE, 


This literature ties in with our 


American engineers and 


It will be sent on request. 


NEW YORK CITY 














AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING, 60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Aireo Oxygen = Acetylene = Airco-D-B-Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
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DIRECTORY OF ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK CITY 





JULIUS HARWOOD 
P. E. & C. E. 
233 Broadway 





Holst, J. L. 
Consulting Engineer 

rer. Reports, De- 
sign, Specifications, and Su- 
ervision of Construction of 
uildings, Bridges, Tunnels, 
and Marine Structures. 
New York City, 

420 Lexington Avenue 


ROBINSON & 
STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineers 
H. D. ROBINSON 
D. B. STEINMAN 
Bridges: 

Design, Construction, 
Strengthening, Investigations, 
Reports, Advisory Service 
117 Liberty St., New York City 


STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 
Inc. 
Chemical and Testing 
Engineers 

“Tests and Analyses of Pav- 
ing and Building Materials, 
Asphalt, Cement, Concrete, 
Road Oils, etc. Investigations, 
Reports and Inspection Ser- 
vice. Core Borings.”’ 








227 Front St. New York City 
[. Hochstadter, 

L. P. E. No. 2017 
F. Moller, pad No. 9672 
Ss. Newmark, sie No. 9769 
K. M. Hersten, ”’ No. 9723 





WEISS & DOWNS, Inc. 


Chemical Engineers 





Licensed Professional Engineers 


NEW YORK CITY 





D. J. LEWIS, JR. 
Centrifugal Expert 
Separating Chemical —— 


Cry: 
1176 Woolworth “‘Dallding, 
New York, ¥. 





HARRY L. BARNITZ 
Consulting Engineer 


Industrial Municipal Rural 
Gases, liquid and Gaseous 
Fuels, Sanitation, Water Sup- 
ply and Diversified Engineer- 


ing. 

Investigations, Reports, Speci- 
fications, Designs, Supervision 
of construction, Expert testi- 
mony and Counselor to Legal 
Profession. 

701 West 189th Street 
New York City 


WALTER V. READ 
ENGINBER AND 
CONSULTANT 
On Electrolysis and General 

Corrosion Problems. 
Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: BArclay 7-0072 








A. C. WHITEHEAD, 

P. E. & M. E. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Patents developed. Automatic, 
Special and Industrial Ma- 
chinery. Investigations, Re- 

ports, Advisory Service. 
119-19 89th Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, N. ¥.. City 





WHITE PLAINS 


THE HALLER TESTING 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
121 Westmoreland Ave. 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Engineers — Chemists 





NEW YORK MR. E. A. ROBINSON 
(Chemists’ Building) 9242 P. B. L. S. 


NEW YORK CITY 


STATEN ISLAND 





H. J. DEUTSCHBEIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Foundations 





Frep’K H. ZURMUHLEN, C. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Building Design and 

Construction 
205 E. 42d St., New York City 





CLYDE R. PLACE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Graybar Building 
Grand Central Terminal] 


New York City 








PELHAM 





Gordon E. Ferguson 


Licensed Professional 
Engineer 
INVESTIGATIONS 
VALUATIONS 


410 River Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 0665 


North, Allison & 
Ettlinger 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
36 Richmond Terrace, 
Staten Island, N. 
Phone: St. George 7- 0436 


H. W. ORDEMAN 


Consulting Engineer 
Water Front and Industrial 
Investigations, Legal 





Testimony 
82 Harbor a Place 
Rosebank, Pac. ie 





NEW ROCHELLE 
R. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCOPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
150 Trenor Drive 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 








POUGHKEEPSIE 





FRANK S. HOPKINS 
Civil Engineer & Surveyor 
20 Cannon Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 4350 





BROOKLYN 





EDMUND J. McCORMICK 
INCORPORATED 
Engineers—Appraisers— 
Consultants 
Real Estate Evaluations 


161 Pierrepont Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Tel: TRiangle 5-2967 














NEWARK 


New Jersey 


JERSEY CITY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





HOWARD INSPECTING AND 
TESTING LABORATORIES 
For materials of construc- 

tion of pavements, sewers, 

bridges, concretes; also coal, 
fuel-oil, etc. Concrete cores 
drilled, 43 years experience. 

Write for rates. 

Expert investigations includ- 
ing pavement patents. 
234 Mt. Prospect Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
Branch Brook 2-4873 
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COL. HUGH A. KELLY 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT 
921 Bergen “aH 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Journal Square 2-2100 


Arnold Weisselberg, M. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Power Plant and Industrial 
Plant Engineering 
Investigation, Research, Test, 
Design, Supervison 
32 Kensington Avenue 
Jersey City, N. 
BErgen 3-7446 





R. ROYAL ROANE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Hydraulic Dredges, Con- 
tractors’ Equipment, Sand, 
Gavel and Dredge Pumps. 
Design, Supervision, Survey, 
Reporte and Appraisals. 

11 Gifford Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Phone, DElaware 3-2443 
License No. 2463, Mechanical 
and Hydraulic. 

New Jersey State Association. 











HOBOKEN 
Capt. Ramo. B. Harrison 
Civil (Construction) Engineer 
and 


Land Surveyor 
514 Fourth Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken—3-9460 
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The Answer to ‘ty Cleaning 


These three books cover the subject of air 
filtration from every angle. They represent 
the results of years of research combined with 
practical experience in hundreds of install- 
ations. We believe you will find them useful 
and will gladly send them to you free upon 
application. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
235 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
In Canada, MIDWEST CANADA LTD., Montreal, P. Q. 


RR ET 


THIS 
HOTEL 


For Your 


Autumn Visit To New York! 


When you come to the “first city of the world” for business or 
pleasure—or both, be sure to enjoy the added pleasure of liv- 
ing in the new, smart center of New York. . . at the modern 


Hotel Montclair. The Montclair is adjacent to all the railroad 
and important bus terminals, the better shops and the glamor- 


ous theatrical district. It offers you every comfort at rates that 
are surprisingly moderate. 


800 ROOMS . . . EACH WITH BATH, SHOWER, RADIO 


SINGLE from $2.50 to $5.00 per day 
Weekly from $15.00 


DOUBLE from $3.50 to $6.00 per day 
Weekly from $21.00 














BOOHER MONECLAGR 


Lexington Avenue at 49th Street, N. Y. C. 





IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


TO STAY AT THE LINCOLN 
... IS A HAPPY REMEMBRANCE 





An interesting cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere . . Cheerful Rooms. . Pleasant 
Service . . Fine Restaurant . . Moder- 
ately Priced . . Around the corner 
are theatres, clubs and glamorous 
Times Square . . 








Conveniently accessible to railioad 
terminals, steamship piers, the busi- 
ness and shopping centers. . 


A Perfect Hotel for The Visitor’ 


ROOM with PRIVATE BATH, 
RADIO and SERVIDOR 


$ 0 Single 0 double 
y Bid per day 


‘3° per day 


Special weekly and monthly rates. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


44th to 45th Sits.— 8th Ave.— New York 


Under New Management 



































Brown Instruments 





*to measure is to economize” 
Potentiometers 
CO, Meters Automatic Controls 


Hygrometers = Thermometers 


Resistance Thermometers 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 


Flow Meters 





Indicating, Recording, Controlling, Signalling 
Write for Catalogues. 
THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


4451 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices in 22 Principal Cities. 

















Diamond” 


Always marked with a” 










Extra years 
of service prove Jenkins 
the cheapest valve in the long run. 


JENKINS VALVES 


BRONZE IRON STEEL 


Since 1864 














JENKINS BROS. 
New York City; Boston; Chicago; 
Philadelphia; Bridgeport, Conn. 
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General Eleetrie ... 
A SINGLE SOURCE OF 


SUPPLY FOR ALL D OP 
WIRING MATERIALS {VI d en d S 
G-E WIRING DEVICES 


G-E GLYPTAL COATED CONDUIT 


G-E CODE WIRE AND CABLE 
G-E FIBERDUCT 





THE educated man holds the better jobs and earns 
more money, of course. The reason is obvious. But 


_—_ these Wwirmg materials for every isolated on a desert island, without any association 
type o Psi aga ta i NE a other than his solitude, the educated man would be 
CE n: os lume —= re eS more reconciled, happier than an individual with- 
Sa poly or one an eral Elec. out intellectual attainments. The reason is obvious. 

‘ sg a He would find comfort in the dividends of culture. He 
tric regarding the use of these materials. 
would know and enjoy the glorious powers of the mind. 


For further information, write Section 
G-5511, Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Company, Bridzeport, Connecticut. 





There is more to education than the means to 
achieve material benefits . . . more than the ability 
to engage successfully in a profession. Money is 


| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC important—but it is not a single objective in true 


WIRING MATERIALS education. 


MERCHANDISE, DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT Education is an individual responsibility. But its 


fundamentals are acquired through wise counsel 
and expert supervision—this is why educational 


SEND FOR THIS =~ 


Many men, deprived in youth the privilege of attend- 
ing these institutions, have realized their ambitions by 
spare-time study—by setting aside a specified time 
each day for the acquirement of knowledge they want 
and need. Millions of these, of ali ages, have secured 
the wise counsel and expert supervision necessary from 
the International Correspondence Schools. They are 
proud to refer to this “University of the Night” as 
their alma mater—enthusiastic in their recommenda- 
tion of it to other ambitious men facing the future 
with a keen desire for culture and training. What 
subjects interest you? The coupon will bring complete 


information—free. 

















07%, AEG U SAD OFF 


o*e. 

« 
«TONCAN;> 
'®, ®, ria 
Feg9” copper "Mae 
MOLYB-OEN-UM 


IRON PIPE 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 











The third edition of “Pipe for Permanence” contains 3 Dept. 2650, SCRANTON, PENNA, 
a wealth of information on Toncan Iron Pipe—the z 
modern alloy of refined iron, copper and molybdenum. ° Please send me complete information on the 
You can well afford to spend thirty minutes reading -— 
all about this pipe that has a proved resistance to rust p GUI FOCE CIE occ sosasnoncncesanedencipsoccngesutvsesessoetveasaniapsenaderenisherie wiesids 
among the ferrous metals second only to the stainless fo OS. ixianinssivicsrscosespsdsdisiaisilinibadapinibnaiiaaae ea 
alloys. Write for a copy today. ul 

foe VR TAPED bis sak soscchsoussstaacsavsoaiaieasoeesarditivode eri ee 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION |E; 
GENERAL OFFICES =SRBS7” YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Re RR i -:-as ssoseemnieapctimaanainanaonnnaial BBD iriceniss 
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CRUISING CUNARD 


‘ azy hour... peace... and yet not 
emptiness. Minds are filled with 


vivid pictures... of Algiers... Port 
Said...of Nassau... Panama! Between 
you is the bond of adventure shared. 


To cruise Cunard is like stepping into 
an enchanted world . . . created for 
pleasure only . . . limitless in its diver- 
sions, yet distinguished always by 
its suave ease. 


Give yourself a week or two or four 
of such living this winter . . . sail 
away to warm seas and glamorous, 
far-off ports. Choose from this elab- 
orate — under renowned 
Cunard management. 


AQUITANIA... to Egypt and 
the Mediterranean. January 31 
and March 7... 33 days in the newly 
remodeled Aquitania . . . to ten most 


Senden Cal 


alluring Mediterranean ports: Ma- 
deira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche 
for the Riviera, Haifa and Port Said 
for the Holy Land and Egypt, Rhodes, 
Istanbul, Athens, Naples! Rates only 
$495 up, First Class; $265 up, Tourist 
Class. In cooperation with Raymond- 
Whitcomb. 


MAURETANIA...to the West 
Indies and South America. The 
White Cruise Queen on an itinerary 
that few ships could equal. 5300 
miles in 12 days . . . Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; La Guaira, Venezuela; Wil- 
lemstad, Curacao; Colon, Panama; 
Havana, Cuba. . . including a 240- 
mile daylight vista of the Leeward 
and Windward Islands! From New 
York Nov. 25 .« . $125 up. First Class 
Service throughout. Later sailings 


Dec. 9 and 23, Jan. 27, Feb. 10 and 


24, Mar. 10 and 24, Apr. 7... rates 
on application. 


SAMARIA... to Bermuda, 
Nassau and Havana. 11 days 
. . . leisurely yachting over sunny 
seas in a ship famed for comfort ... 
to the three highspots of the West 
Indies! From New York Jan. 20, 
Feb. 3 and 17, Mar. 3, 17 and 31. Low 
rates... $125 up. First Class Service 
throughout. 


FRANCONIA New Year’s 
Cruise to Nassau and Havana. 9 
days...3 days ashore, including New 
Year’s Eve in Havana! From New 


York Dec. 26... $107.50 up. 


No passports needed for West Indies 
Cruises. Literature and _ reservations 


through your local agent or Cunard 
Line, 25 Broadway, New York. 











